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“PEGASUS,” BY ALBERT P. RYDER 
In the American Exhibition in Stockholm. See article on page 8. 
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J. LEGER & SON, Inc. 
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Exhibition of 
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Catalogues forwarded free on 
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$3.00 a Year 


THe Art Dicest so far has been an 
experiment, based on an idea and an ideal. 
It was started with very little capital, but 
the ideal and the idea were received so sym- 
pathetically by the art world that, within 
two weeks of the appearance of the first 
number (November, 1925), tts failure be- 
came inconceivable. Enough persons had 
taken it to their hearts, because of its 
unbiased attitude and its pledge not to fill 
its columns with publicity based on graft, 
as to make its continuance inevitable. 

For several months Tue Art Dicest ap- 
peared without advertising, without which 
no publication is supposed to be able to exist, 
Finally it opened its columns to the art 
trade, with the clear understanding that no 
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Our Exhibition Pian for next 
season has been especially 
designed to aid home owners 
in their search for good paint- 
ings by American Artists. 


Details are given in our 
latest catalogue. Write for it. 
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THE Art Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
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advertiser would be granted editorial favors. 
Enough art dealers inserted their advertise- 
ments to give THE Art Dicest a respectable 
“business” appearance. Several of the dealers 
who own and subsidize art publications in 
order to have them establish “records” for 
their wares, by publishing articles written by 
controlled “experts,” are still hostile to any 
honest and unafraid publication. In the 
season 1928-29 there was enough advertising 
to enable the magazine almost to “break 
even.” In the season 1929-30 enough adver- 
tising space will be sold to put the magazine 
as it now stands on a steady financial basis. 
But the magazine “as it now stands” is a 
grievous disappointment to its editor and 
founder. It is inadequate. It contains so 
much advertising that there is not enough 
room for sufficient editorial matter to make 
the publication an actual “compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Enough editorial material and photographs 
have to be discarded to create another ART 
Dicest. If there were less advertising, the 
old financial problem would still persist. 
Always THE Art Dicest when perplexed 
has gone to its readers. And it goes there 
now. Experts have analyzed the situation, 
and have declared that its subscription price 
is too low. They have recommended that the 
rate be $3.00 per year. They quote “cost” 
figures that cannot be controverted. There- 
fore THe Art Dicest—perforce—asks its 
subscribers to cooperate with its advertisers. 
The increased subscription price will 
enable THe Art Dicest to appear next 
October in something more than abortive 
form. It will be 40 or 48 pages. Art dealers 
throughout the country, who would now be 
represented with advertisements were it not 
for the industrial depression, have pledged 
themselves to give support in the fall. 
THE Art Dicest will continue to be sup- 
plied to art students at cost price, and will 
accept the subscriptions of appreciation 
classes and art societies at low rates. 
The new rate will not be in effect until 
October 1. PEYTON BOSWELL. 
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National Academy of 1930 Keeps to Its Conservative Way 


“Snow,” by Theodore Van Soelen. Awarded the First Altman Prize 


Combined with THE Arcus of San Francisco 


A CompPENDIUM OF THE ArT NEws AND 


Optnion oF THE Wor.tp 


Ist April, 1930 


at the National Academy. 


There was one most unusual feature about 
the opening of the 105th annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design—the fact 
that whereas the show started on Wednes- 
day, March 19, it was not until Sunday, 
March 23, that the jury selected the prize 
winners. Whether this was to let the critics 
have their say first, or whether it was to 
induce them to have two “says” on succeed- 
ing Saturday and Sunday art pages, is not 
clear. Some of the cr-tics, however, forebore 
to write in their issues immediately following 
the opening. 

Instead of giving a list of the prize win- 
ners, THE Axgt Dicest, following its usual 
custom, herewith reproduces all of them. 

Certain it is that there was no change 
whatever in the kind of pictures shown by 
the National Academy. The opinion is gradu- 


“Portrait of Mr. Schauffler,” by 
A, L. Ratzka. Maynard Portrait Prize. 


ally forming in the art world that the mem- | 
bers of the Academy expect in a short while 


an insurrection against the modernists, who 
now seem to be “riding the crest of the 
wave,” and that they believe this revolt will 
pr 
motto is “No compromise !” 

Helen Appleton Read commented on this 
idea in the Brooklyn Eagle. She wrote: 


$3.00 per Year 


eginning the first of next October, the | 


subscription price of THE Art Dicest will be 
$3.00 per year. The reason for this change 
will be found in an editorial on page 3 of 
this issue. 


“Ibex,” by James’ L. Clark. The Ellen P. 
Speyer Memorial Prize. 


“The Day’s 


European Editor 
H.S. CIOLKOWSKI 
26, rue Jacob, Paris 
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Work Done,’ by Francis Speight. The 
First Hallgarten Prize. 


that the arts are on the verge of a romantic 
revival, that the preoccupation with form and 
disregard for literary or emotional content 
are passing and the cycle of style is revolving 


| around to the opposite of its recent point of 


ye a windfall for them; therefore, their | view. Possibly the stand-pat attitude of the 


National Academy has been due to some sub- 


| conscious belief that this was to come about 


| and that if they held on long enough they 
“Sensitive recorders of the zeitgeist believe | 


would again find themselves in the lead. But 


| the romanticism of 1930-40 will be of a dif- 


ferert order than that of the eighties and 


nineties. 


“The new romanticism must inevitably be 
of a different It will have come 
through cubism. It will be as different as the 
1939 version of the waist-line and long skirt 
differs from that 1895, 


order. 


of having come 


“The Student,’ by Ernest Trubach. 


Thomas B. Clarke Prize. 
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Medal for Merit. 


through the eliminations of the short-skirt 
and the no-corset era. 

“As a whole the academy looks very much 
like a dozen others that have preceded it. 
The outstanding impression is lack of 
joie d’vivre.” 

Mrs. Read drew a comparison between 
the National Academy exhibition and the one 
just held at the Academy, 
where, she said “the jury and directors have 
succeeded in establishing a reputation for 
broadmindedness. Although they are an 
academy holding their 125th exhibition, they 
have put no restrictions upon the manner of 
the painting shown, provided it has met the 
jury test. Needless to say the result is a 


Pennsylvania 


lively, representative cross-section of con- 
temporary painting in America. This point 
of view has not only succeeded in persuading 
many of the young radicals to send but also 
that large group of painters who, although 
they could pass the most rigorous academy 
test, are nevertheless anti-academy. For ex- 
ample, Edward Hopper, John Sloan, George 
Luks, Ross Moffet, Glenn Coleman and 
Charles Burchfie'd all exhibiting in 
Pennsylvania, whereas they never send to 
New York.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun said: “ ‘Peace 
at any price’ seems to have been the motto 
of the jury of selection, and what price was 
paid nobody knows, but certainly they got 
peace. There is no danger of shock 
of any kind. You are not even subjected to 


are 


“oe 


“Gold Mining, Cripple Creek,” by Ernest 


the annoyance of being obliged to make any | 


new acquaintances, . . . 





“San Gimignano, Piazza,’ Janet Reid Kel- 
logg.. Helen McCarthy Memorial Prize. 


' 


Lawson, Saltus "A 


Woodland Pool,’ by Van Dearing 





Perrine. Awarded the 


Second Altman Prize. 


“One expects to find works by Bruce 
Crane, F. C. Jones, Ernest Lawson, Van 
Perrine, Irving R. Wiles 
Ryder at the Academy, and one is not dis- 


and Chauncey 
appointed. All of them match previous per- 
formances, though perhaps Mr. Perrine goes 
a little beyond. He lives in a world of his 
own, as he should, and this year gives an 
exceptional account of it.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
found the “craftsmanship” for which he al- 
ways looks. He wrote: “We cannot swallow 
the Academy exhibition whole—any more 
than we could the Salon or the Royal Acad- 
emy. Commonplace works always prevent 
that. 


3ut the visitor who goes through the 


show in a sporting spirit, alert for good 


workmanship having a trace of individuality 





Florida’s Annual 


At the 3rd annual exhibition of the Florida 
Federation of Arts, held this year in the 
Women’s Club Building, Miami, the awards 
were as follows: 

Figure—first prize, Frank Desch’s “The 
Sun Bath”; honorable mentions, Mark Dixon 
Dodd’s “Reverie” and Jeanette Sease’s “A 
Spanish Dancer.” Landscape—first prize, 
Eda Spoth Benson’s “Mountain Monarchs” ; 
honorable mentions, Emmeline Bucholz’s 
“Pioneers” and Chester Tingler’s “Dinner 
Key.” Popular prize—first, Gracia Eng- 
lish’s “The Red Apple,” honorable mention, 
Ethel Sclamp’s “Brass and Brocade.” 





Third 


“Tea Time,” by Henry Heasche. 
Hallgarten Prize. 





about it, will be surprised at the number of 
examples he will find.” 

He had much praise for Charles W, 
Hawthorne, whose “Adoration of the 
Mother,” already reproduced in THE Art 
DiceEsT, was given the place of honor in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery. “He is, if you like,” 
he said, “a conservative, a member of the 
Academy in good standing. What of it? He 
happens to have painted in this instance a 
beautiful picture. There is nothing sloppy 
about the drawing or brushwork and the 
brilliant color hasn’t a false note in it. The 
sentiment in the subject likewise rings true. 
The explanation is very simple. It is that 
when a man of sincerity and ability gives 
himself to a theme of this sort he can make 
it quite as much alive as any ‘abstraction’ 
that your modernist has to offer. For our 
own part we find it vastly more interesting.” 


“Cedarburg, 





Next year the federation’s annual con- 
vention and exhibition will be held in St. 
Petersburg. 

Officers for 1930-1931 are: Mrs. Walter 
Pliny Fuller, president; Dewing Woodward, 


advisory counselor; Mrs. Ruby Warren 
Newby, first vice-president; Mrs. Elsie 
Cassatt Laughlin, second vice-president; 


Daisy E. Erb, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Elmer D. Hinckley, treasurer; Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. Davidson, historian. 





Then It’s Reaction. 


Revolt is only revolt until it succeeds. 
—Jessica Nelson North in “Poetry.” 





Saturday Afternoon,” Francis 


Chapin. Secend Hallgarten Prize. 
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Nemesis 


Mme. Andrée Hahn, the nemesis of Sir 
Joseph Duveen, who sued him for $500,000 
damages because he denounced her version 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s “La Belle Ferroni- 
ére” without even seeing it, and who then 
failed to go to “Davy Jones locker” as Ed- 
gar Gorer (who sued for $200,000) did, 
or meet death in a hunting accident, as 
Mr. Demotte (who sued for $200,000) did, 
is in New York anxiously awaiting the mo- 
ment when the second trial of her suit will 
begin. It has been delayed because Sir 
Joseph’s lawyers have filed papers claiming 
that, because of a recent operation for 
hernia, he is unable to appear. 

From private but unquestioned sources 
Tue Art Dicest has ascertained that  evi- 
dence tending to discredit the judgment of 
certain persons connected with the case has 
been gathered by Mme. Hahn, her husband, 
and her family, in France and Italy. This 
evidence is so sensational in its nature that 
if put before the court and thus legally 
rendered quotable, the newspapers undoubt- 
edly will print pages of it, and it will work 
great harm to the trade in old masters and 
antiques. 

It would seem that the art world, to pro- 
tect itself, might very well raise a fund of 
$5,000,000, if necessary and use it to “close” 
the case between these two stubborn antag- 
onists. 

Max Steuer will defend Sir Joseph at the 
forthcoming trial—Max Steuer, who is New 
York’s biggest criminal lawyer, who has 
grown famous by the columns and columns 
of space which the newspapers have devoted 
to him in the various trials in which he has 
defended. So clever is Max Steuer in look- 
ing after his clients that there is a feeling in 
the art world that the case of Hahn vs. 
Duveen may never again come to trial. It 
may be “thrown out” by the trial judge. 
The new judge may not be quite of the mind 
of Justice Black, who presided at the last 
trial and whose fair control of the court’s 
machinery may have contributed to the fact 
that the jury, though disagreed, reported that 
they stood 10 to 2 in favor of Mme. Hahn. 
The recent comment of Norman Thomas on 
a certain section of the New York judiciary, 
of course, may or may not be true. 

If the case is smothered by the trial judge 
at its inception, then the evidence so pains- 
takingly gathered by the Hahns will never 
see the light of print. The newspaper or 
magazine that dared publish it as it now 
stands would have as bad a time as if all 
the resources of the Bank of England were 
arrayed against it. 





A Correggio Is Sold 


A painting by Correggio of the “Madonna 
and Child with St. John” has been sold by 
the Van Diemen Galleries to a private col- 
lector. This work is one of the few by the 
Italian master in private hands. For ‘many 
years it hung in the Castle Ambras of the 
Hapsburg family and is described in an 
early inventory of that collection. The paint- 
ing is on a panel 27 by 20 inches. 





The Venice Biennial 


The Venice Biennial will open on April 24. 
For the first time there will be an American 


‘Pavilion filled with representative works, 


due to the initiative of Mr. Walter Clarke of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 








4 Maillols, 1 Lehmbruck, Gifts to Museum 





“Desire,” by Aristide Maillol. 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 


| 


has announced five important gifts to its | 


permanent collection out of its current ex- | 


hibition—four sculptures by Aristide Mail- 
lol, the French artist whom many critics and 
connoisseurs regard as the greatest living 
sculptor, and one by Wilhelm Lehmbruck, 
foremost among modern German sculptors, 
whose career was ended by suicide just after 
the war. 

Maillol himself, who is deeply touched by 
the way in which Americans have appreci- 
ated his art, gave three pieces in plaster— 
his most famous early relief, “Desire,” and 
two figures of women, “Spring” and “Sum- 
mer.” The plasters were made from the 
original molds under the direction of the 
sculptor. Only four other examples, all in 
bronze, exist, so that these three are unique 
in their medium. It has been said that sculp- 
ture is “born in clay, dies in plaster and is 
resurrected in bronze,” but Malliol painted 
these three in tones of green in order to 





overcome the lifeless color of the plaster. 

The museum in its announcement said that 
“Maillol, frequently mentioned as the great- 
est living sculptor, works in the classical 
tradition handed down from Egypt through 
Greece and Rome to the Italian Renaissance. 
The relief ‘Desire’ challenges by its in- 
genious composition and simple massive 
forms the metopes of the temples of Olym- 
pia and Athens.” 

The other Maillol gift is by A. Conger 
Goodyear, president of the museum, and 
consists of the bronze “Torso” reproduced 
in the last number of THE Art Dicest, It 
is one of the finest and possibly the best 
known of his torsos. 

The Lehmbruck is the gift of Stephen A. 
Clark, and is a bronze standing figure. The 
original plaster from which it was cast was 
made in 1910, at the beginning of the sculp- 
tor’s Paris period, and was exhibited in New 
York at the famous Armory Show in 1913, 
where it was purchased by Mr. Clark. 





Vergilian Celebrations 


The museums of the United States have 
been invited by the Atene e Roma Society 
to assist in the celebration of the 2,oooth an- 
niversary of Vergil’s birthday, which will 
occur October 15. Rossiter Howard, curator 
of the classical department of the Cleveland 
Museum, has been appointed by the Ameri- 
can Classical League chairman of the com- 
mittee on exhibitions in museums. He in- 
vites the cooperation of the director and 
staff of every. museum in the country in 
putting on exhibitions commemorating the 
event. 

The Bureau of University Travel, New- 
ton, Mass., will furnish on request pamph- 
lets, maps, etc., giving details of the Ver- 








gilian pilgrimages and Aeneid cruises for 
the summer of 1930 which will be led by 
officers of the American Classical League 
and well known Vergilian scholars. 





A Gift to Davenport 


The Municipal Art Gallery of Davenport, 
Iowa, has been enriched by the gift of 200 
paintings, more -than 1,000 etchings, 300 
cameos and an art library of 200 volumes 
from Dr. C..T. Lindley. The collection in- 
cludes works by such artists as George 
Inness, Frank Duveneck, Elihu Vedder, 


George Fuller, Winslow Homer, Gardner 
Symons, Henry W. Ranger, Charles W. 
Hawthorne and Homer D, Martin. 
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Worcester Acquires an “Explosive” Bellows 
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“The White Horse,” by George Bellows, 


The Worcester Art Museum recently ac- 
quired a great American picture which at 
the time was on its way to Europe to help 
demonstrate at Stockholm what American 
art really is. And it is a painting as un- 
European and as distinctive of the native 
American genius as is A. P. Ryder’s “Peg- 
asus,” also in the Stockholm show and 
reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. It is George Bellows’ “The 
White Horse,” which was one of the out- 
standing works in the Bellows Memorial 
Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in 1925. Neither Ryder nor Bellows ever 
went to Europe, and neither was in the least 
affected by European painting. 


This picture is one of the artist’s “explosive | 


landscapes,” charged with a marvelous vital- 
ity. It depicts the Catskill country. “The 
Catskills, minor mountains that they are and 
in the midst of the fat pastoral areas of 





the Empire State,” says the Museum’s Bul- 
letin, “have never been wholly tamed or 
subdued. The little drama of their defiance 
to the surrounding country has some of the 
intensity of an epic. Irving’s descriptions of 
the Catskill weather and the Catskill skies, 
especially as they afford a backdrop for the 
action of Rip Van Winkle, reveal the qual- 
ities that would appeal to Bellows. If in fact 
the reader will forsake these lines at this 
point, turn to Rip Van Winkle and read the 
first two paragraphs of the narrative, he will 
find Washington Irving forecasting the land- 
scape of ‘The White Horse’ with a surpris- 
ing accuracy—even to the shingle roof gleam- 


| ing among the trees.” 


| most 


“The White Horse” was painted at Wood- 
stock in 1922. “Technically it is one of the 
fascinating products of Bellows’ 


| brush,” declares George W. Eggers, director 


of the Worcester Art Museum. 





Stockholm Show 


Swedish critics, almost without exception, 
were favorably impressed 
spective exhibition of American art which is 


by the retro- | 


grown in the shelter of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. Your magnificent skyscrapers are 
temples of engineering, illumined towers 
which stand as a great gift to humanity. 


| But it has surprised the majority of us to 


now being held at the Royal Academy in | 
Stockholm under the patronship of Crown | 


Prince Gustaf Adolf. The showing includes 
both modern and conservative paintings, 
representing almost 100 American artists, 


living and dead, and was selected by George | : * : 
: | of Oriental and European civilization.” 


William Eggers, director of the Worcester 
Museum. 

Reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
Tue Art Dicest is Albert P. Ryder’s 
“Pegasus,” one of the pictures 


that is | 


attracting most attention. It was lent by the | ©! a ; 
4 | prise, to bring the collection to Copenhagen. 


Worcester Museum. 


Dr. Axel Gauffin, director of the National 


Museum in Stockholm, in speaking of the 
show, referred to the United States as “a 
young and powerful nation, of whose future 
art we may expect much. We knew Whistler 
and Sargent and Cassatt as international 
artists but only from the newspapers and 
from accounts of travelers did we know 
that many other wonderful things are 





find that the characteristics of this new era 
are so clearly and beautifully expressed in 
the paintings at which we have had the joy 
of looking. Something entirely fresh and 
novel has sprung forth, rooted in a golden 
heritage of ancient Indian art and a blend 


The high quality of the paintings included 
in it caused the Ny Carlsberg Museum to 
formally invite the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, which, together with the Ameri- 
can Federatian of Arts, sponsors the enter- 


Accordingly all those who lent pictures 
have been asked to allow their stay in 
Europe to be prolonged. 





Men and Mimics 


It is what a man thinks, not what he has 
been taught, that determines his intelligence. 
—Le Baron Cooke in “The Spur.” 





32,000,000 


Significant of the vast influence museums 
are capable of exerting in the cultural de- 
velopment of the nation, are the attendance 
figures for 1928 compiled by the American 
Association of Museums and just printed in 
the Museum News. They show that more 
than 32,000,000 visitors entered the museums 
of the United States during that year. This 
number does not include visitors to museums 
with an attendance of less than 20,000 and 
also leaves out several of the larger insti- 
tutions which did not have figures to report, 
If these had not been omitted the figure 
would probably reach a total equal to one- 
third of the total population of the United 
States. 

The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
of San Francisco led the list with more 
than 2,000,000. The Museum News gives 
some credit for this total to the front page 
publicity given the exhibits by the M. H, 
de Young newspaper, the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Four museums had an atten- 
dance of 1,000,000 or more: the U.S, 
National Museum (including the Smith- 
sonian and the National Gallery of Art), 
1,816,161; the Metropolitan Museum, 1,218,- 
834; Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, 1,023,627; the Milwaukee Public 
Museum, 1,000,000. The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, and the 
Pennsylvania Museum reported over 900,- 
000. In addition there were four with 500,- 
000 or more and 28 with 100,000 or more. 
Figures received so far for 1929 put the 
Chicago Institute of Art in the million class 
with 1,006,122. 

Museum attendance has been steadily in- 
creasing in recent years. The indicated total 
for 1924 was 16,500,000; for 1925, 17,800,- 
000; for 1926, 19,900,000; for 1927, 22,600,- 
000. 





‘Walter’ Is Back! 


There is evolution in art and, apparently, 
there is evolution in names. The English and 
American art worlds have been watching 
the name of “Sickert” evolve from one 
thing into another. The painter who bears 
the patronym won fame as_ England’s 
premier impressionist as “Walter Sickert.” 
When, two or three years ago, he was made 
a Royal Academician he became “Richard 
Sickert,” since when he has been referred 
to solely as that by the London critics. 

Now P. G. Konody in the Sunday Observer 
writes him down in connection with a five- 
man show at the Paul Guillaume and 
Brandon Davis Gallery as “W. Richard 
Sickert.” It is presumed that Mr. Konody 
copied from the catalogue, and that the “W” 
is for “Walter” and not any such name as 
“William” or “Walbeck.” 





Master vs. Pupil 


When the 1930 international exhibition of 
etchings held under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers closed at the Art 
Institute on March 9 it was found that 
between $8,500 and $9,000 worth of prints 
had been sold. 

“Baby Bunny,” a tiny rabbit, by R. E. J. 
Bush, head of the school of art at Bristol, 
Eng., topped the list with 67 sales, thereby 
breaking the record established last year 
when 60 sales were made of “A Wharf,” by 
E. Wallis Paige, who was a pupil of Mr. 
Bush. Last year Mr. Bush sold none; this 
year Mr. Paige sold none. 
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- 38,900 See Show 


Breaking all previous records for attend- 
ance at the Royal Academy, the great ex- 
hibition of Italian art closed on March 20 
after 538,900 people had viewed it, easily 
surpassing the 150,093 who saw the Flemish 
show and the 225,780 the Dutch exhibition 
drew. This grand total included some 515,000 
ordinary visitors, 14,000 art teachers and 
9,000 season ticket holders. More than 
150,000 catalogues were issued, The largest 
crowd was on March 19 when 12,700 people 
passed into Burlington House. 

As a sequel to the exhibition efforts are 
now being made to have Parliament set aside 
the law which makes it impossible for 
England to send her own works of art out 
of the country. Then she would be able to 
return the courtesy of the nations that have 
made her three great shows possible. Such 
a move would make it easier for the organ- 
izers of the next exhibition, which, according 
to present indications, will be of Persian art 
from 1800 B.c. to 1800 A.D., drawn from the 
public and private collections of the world. 

“It would be a happy idea,” said Major 
A. A. Longden, secretary general of the 
Dutch and Italian exhibitions, “to leave 
Europe for the moment instead of running 
through all the great countries in the short- 
est possible time and go outside to bring in 
a new feeling—for example, to get the 
Asiatic sense of color in contrast to the 
European sense of form.” 





Montross Gallery Moves 


At the end of its present exhibition on 
April 5, the Montross Gallery, New York, 
will close at its present location. It will 
reopen on April 21 at 785 Fifth Ave., with 
an exhibition by Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 





Dallas Buys an Edith Nagler 


The Highland Park Society of Arts of 
Dallas has bought for the permanent collec- 
tion of its gallery Edith K. Nagler’s “Back 
Yards.” 











Decorative Art 
of Distinction 


Weoffer an exceptional 
selection of decorative 
art at its best—as pro- 
duced by contemporary 
artists of reputation: 


Ceramics 
Screens 
Wrought-iron 
Lamps and Shades 
Over-mantels 
Wall Hangings 
Decorative Paintings 
Decorative Sculpture 











Brownell-Lambertson 


Galleries, Inc. 


106 East 57th Street 
New York 




















Whitney Museum Buys a Problem Picture 





“Maine Sheriff,” by Marguerite Zorach. 


Although the new Whitney Museum of 
American Art will not open until next fall, 
purchases are being made for it. At the recent 
exhibition of works by Marguerite Zorach 
at the Downtown Gallery the museum ac- 
quired “Maine Sheriff,” which several of 
the New York critics reproduced on their 
art pages, and some of them had fun with. 
That the sheriff is determined to “get his 
man” is inferred by the presence of the blood- 
hounds, but the general somnolency of both 
sheriff and hounds leads to the suspicion that 
the official may merely be waiting for some- 
thing,—which leads to conjecture, in Maine. 





Dealers and Museums 


Not all the peace conferences are being 
held in Europe. At a recent meeting of the 
American Art Dealers Association, a com- 
mittee on museum relations was appointed 
to take up the differences between dealers 
and museums, It was stated that so much 
friction has “cropped up in the last few 
years that relations between the organiza- 
tions are admittedly strained.” The commit- 
tee: Frederic N. Price of the Ferargil 
Galleries, John F. Kraushaar of Kraushaar 
Galleries and Charles R. Henschel of 
M. Knoedler & Co. 

The committee will also seek to place 
more clearly before museum boards the 
authority of the picture dealing profession. 
At the same meeting a resolution of com- 
mendation of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art was unanimously passed. 








CAPRONI CASTS 


have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects and 
Art Lovers for nearly a cen- 
tury because: 

They are faithful copies of the 
originals, Only superior crafts- 
manship is employed. 

™) Our collection is the largest of 
Y | its kind in the world. Our fully 
illustrated catalog of ancient, 
medieval, and modern subjects 
-| is a valuable reference book of 
leat sculpture. Sent postpaid for 

») $1.00. Your copy will be mailed 
; at once. Make checks payable to 
P. P. CAPRONI & BRO. Inc. 
In the Acropolis Galleries & Offices—i918 Wash- 
Museum, Athens ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 





Pensive Athena 


Incidentally, six of Mrs. Zorach’s paint- 
ings were sold at the same exhibition to 
American collectors, and one to a French 


| connoisseur—eight in all. 




















THE 


FIFTY-SIXTH ST. 
GALLERIES 





Through April and May 


SCULPTURE 


for 
GARDENS and GROUNDS 


+ 





March 31st to April 12th 


FERRUCCIO VITALE 
ALFRED GEIFFERT, Jr. 


Landscape Architecture 








FLOWER PAINTINGS 
by 
M. ELIZABETH PRICE 
EMMA FORDYCE McRAE 


JANE PETERSON 


MATILDA BROWNE 
(MRS. FREDERICK VAN WYCK) 


MATILDA BROWNELL 
MRS. ELEANOR FISK 


(seme 


6 East 56th Street 
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Oakland “System” 


The 1930 annual exhibition of the Oakland 
Art Gallery, now on view, demonstrates bet- 
ter than any previous annual the advantages 
of the three “Oakland features,” according 
to Florence Wieben Lehre, critic of the 
Oakland. Tribune, These “features” are: 
the three-jury system of selection (one con- 
servative, one progressive, one radical) in 
combination with the electric voting ma- 
chine; the inviting of 20 outstanding out-of- 
town artists to submit one work each without 
submission to the juries; the inclusion of 


hundreds who submitted work. Over 80 per 
cent of the entries were rejected ‘flat’ ... 

“The three-juries system of the Oakland 
Art Gallery is known to all active exhibitors 
in the West. But perhaps afl do not realize 


| that this is the only method of selection that 


the winners in the public-artist voting con- | 


tests conducted during the three no-jury 


shows recently held in the gallery. All this | 
went to make a well-balanced exhibition of | 


110 works. 

“The juries were severer even than last 
year’s memorial ones,” wrote Mrs. Lehre. 
“But no work was barred due to a ‘Mod- 
ernist’s’ prejudice against an academic 


work. And the impressionists and conserva- | 


tives had to mind their own ‘schoo!s’ too. 
They did, and did it so well that the juried 
section of the annual is well balanced, with 
all ‘schools’ represented by works of high 
standard. ... 


allows special knowledge to choose, while 
still preventing ignorance or prejudice from 
rejecting that which it does not understand 
or just does not like. 

“All three juries are seated in a row facing 
the work to be judged. Every juror votes 
on every work submitted. All three juries 
vote at once, but the result is recorded 
according to individual juries on the electric 
voting machine. 

“Any one jury may accept a work, with 
this system, but not even two juries may 
cause its rejection. A majority on each of the 
three juries must vote against a painting in 
order to exclude it from exhibition. 

“Tt is all done without discussion of any 
sort—without the usual verbal ridiculing and 
fun-making of any work considered inferior 
or impossible by a prejudiced juror—without 
the influence of one personality over another 


| that might sway the fate of a picture or its 


“If you think that the 1930 juries were not | 


‘hard-boiled,’ look at the few exhibitors who 


author.” 

The jurors: Cora Boone, Forrest Lee Bris- 
sey, H. L. Dungan, William A. Gaw, John 
Emmett Gerrity, Selden Connor Gile, Peter 


| Ilyin, Lucien Labaudt, Maurice Logan, Roi 
remain for the Oakland annual out of the 


Partridge, P. A. Schmitt, Hamilton Wolf. 








Whitney Plans 


Definite plans for the opening on Novem- 
ber 15 of the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, New York, have been announced 
by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, its founder 
and president. During the spring months the 
buildings at 8 and 10 W. Eighth St. will be 
altered and placement of the museum col- 
lection, at present numbering about 400 
works, will begin around July 1. It is, the 
intention of Mrs. Whitney to have the. paint- 
ings hung in rooms that are more or less 
furnished, thus relieving the galleries of 
the remote atmosphere typical of most 
museums. 

Mrs. Juliana R. Force, who has directed 
the activities of the Whitney Studio Club 
and the Whitney Studio Galleries, will 
assume the directorship. Hermon More, 
former curator of the museum at Daven- 
port, Iowa, will be curator. Carl Free and 
Edmund Archer, both painters and gradu- 
ates of the Art Students League, will act as 
assistants. At first no transient one-man or 
loan exhibitions will be held, though a sec- 
tion will be devoted to the showing of such 
recent acquisitions as the museum may wish 
to lay strong emphasis on, 

“While this museum will emphatically 
not be merely a repositary for relics,” said 
Mrs. Force, “no museum can be a place for 
experiment. 























MESSRS. 


C : 


OF LEIPZIG 





G. BOERNER 


26 Universitaetsstrasse 26 


beg to announce two highly important 


| Sales by Auction 


which will take place at Leipzig, on 
May 5th to 10th, 1930 




















Old Master Etchings and Engravings 


of high Quality, including valuable | 


Duplicates from the Department of Prints and Drawings of the 
Hermitage at Leningrad 
and other Public Printrooms of the Soviet Union | 
Early XVth Century Masters. Durer. German little Masters. 
Woodcuts. Ornament Prints. Italian Engravings. 
Rembrandt, Ostade, English Mezzotints in early States. 
French and English Colour-Prints. 
Fine Drawings by the Masters of the XVth to 
XVIIIth Century 
being the Property of Frau Geheimrat 
Ehlers of Goettingen 


and from other private Sources, including the choice Collection of 
Dutch and Flemish Masters formed by the late Dr.Gaa of Mannheim | 
Early Italian Drawings. French and Swiss Masters. Miniatures. 


Illustrated Catalogues issued. Price: 8 Marks each. 


Cables and Telegrams: “BoERNERKUNST, LEIPZIG.” 
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Two Notable Sales 


Boerner’s announce two auction sales of 
jnternational importance to take place at 
their galleries in Leipzig from May 5 to 10, 
featuring old master drawings, etchings, 
and engravings. The “clou” of the auction 
promises to be a brilliant impression of 
Rembrandt’s famous etching, “The Hun- 
dred-Guilder Print,” one of the duplicates 
of a long series of Rembrandt etchings from 
the Leningrad Hermitage and other print 
rooms of the Soviet Union, which figure 
in the second sale. Also from the same 
sources come works of Diirer and the 
Little German Masters, groups of French 
and English engravings in color and of 
English mezzotints—mostly in early states. 

The catalogue, richly illustrated, contains 
about 1800 items, giving an excellent repre- 
sentation of the graphic arts of the period 
from the XVth to the XVIIth century. 
Included, from various sources, are fine 
prints by the Master “E.S.” of the year 
1466, the Master W. with the Key, Schon- 
gauer, Meckenem and leading masters of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries, Also there 
are groups of early woodcuts, comprising 
important works by Altdorfer, Cranach, 
Durer, Ostendorfer, Schaeufelein, 

The first sale will include examples of 
the Swiss, Dutch, Flemish, French and 
English schools from the Ehlers collection 
of Goettingen, the last part of the Vieweg 
collection of Brunswick, and a selected 
group of old drawings formed by the late 
Dr. Gaa of Mannheim. Mention of a few 
of the masters listed among the 500 items 
in this catalogue gives a good idea of the 
richness of the collection: Avercamp, 
Belotto, Bol, Boucher, Bruegel, Campag- 
nola, Canaletto, Correggio, del Piombo, 
Hubert Robert, van Dyck, Greuze, Ostade, 
Ruisdael, Tiepolo, Titian, 
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Works of Art from China, 
Japan and Korea for the 


Discriminating Collector 


Nathan Bents & Co. 
437-441 Grant Avenue 


San Francisco 


Affiliated Shop: 
Nathan Bentz, Santa Barbara 
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EXHIBITION SPACE 
FOR RENT 





An established gallery located on East 
s7th Street, New York, offers its rooms 
for your exhibition. Particulars may 
be secured from THE ART DIGEST, 9 E. 
59th St., New York. Write for booklet. 














G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West ssth Street, New York 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
I to6 p.m. 























A Greek Experiment by an American Artist 





“Pediment of the Archers,’ by Frederick VW’. Allen. 


Frederick W. Allen, who succeeded the | ably, wish that instead of spending so great 


late Charles Grafly as head of the depart- 
ment of sculpture at the art school of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, recently 
showed in an exhibition at the school his 
“Pediment of the Archers,” reproduced here- 
with. F. W. Coburn in the Boston Herald: 

“The figures may look to have been cast in 
ancient Greek molds—a virtue a generation 
ago; a vice today. That, however, is not what 
counts, or should be counted. . . . This has 
for its especial merit the lilting rhythm of 
plane and line that starts from the corners 
and builds upward in an organization of 
well-defined solids toward the spear-throw- 
ing figure in the center. You may, conceiv- 





talent and so much thought upon an ana- 
chronistic subject the sculptor had made 
a similar rhythm out of figures engaged in 
something more real, less obsolete, than 
antique warfare. Still, from a study like this 
he has learned how to do the pediment that 
some day may come to him—one in which the 
nobility of the forms of a group, say, of 
sweaty laborers, can be given an architec- 
tonic pattern.” 

Mr. Allen is now engaged on a pediment 
for a war memorial for Dedham, Mass., 
designed by Ralph Adams Cram, and a me- 
morial to Francis Stewart Kershaw of 
Cambridge. 

















Photograph by CARL KLEIN 





‘“‘Rythm of the Waves”’ by Wheeler Williams 


SPECIALIZING IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, 
ART OBJECTS 
and INTERIORS OF HOMES 


CARL KLEIN 


9 EAST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Volunteer 4540-41 























ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(LATE OF 175 PICCADILLY, LONDON) 


ANNOUNCES HIS REMOVAL 
FROM HIS STUDIO AT 665 FIFTH AVENUE 
TO MORE COMMODIOUS PREMISES 


AT 
FOUR EAST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHERE SELECTIONS FROM HIS COLLECTION 
OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
WILL BE ON EXHIBITION 
TELEPHONE NUMBER REMAINS AS BEFORE PLAZA 0505 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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Indian Art 


During May the Women’s National 
League for Justice to Indians will hold an 
exhibition in the Cleveland Public Library 
of 70 paintings of Indians by Winold Reiss, 
one of the artist patrons of the league. 
The show is loaned and financed by the 





POSITION WANTED 
ARTIST desires position teaching modeling, draw- 
ing, and anatomy. Five years’ experience teaching 
in an Art School, considerable professional experience, 





Great Northern Railway. In a letter to THE 
Art Dicest, Renie Burdétt, vice-president 
and secretary, stated the aims of the league: 

“Above all we shall preserve the arts and 
crafts of the First American, and his fine 
ceremonial dances, the like of which, Mary 
Austin says, ‘have not been seen in the last 
2,000 years in Europe.’...We as a league 
are already encouraging and buying direct 
from the Indians their baskets and arts and 
crafts and finding a market for them 
through club women. It is our hope to 





—, 





their fine blankets, baskets, moccasins, 
metal crafts and leathers. I feel that the 
future will see an astonishing market for 
the pure type of American Indian art and 
our league will foster it to the utmost. . 
In the name of art we will not let a stone 
lay unturned to preserve the greatest and 
only true American art—that of the vanish. 
ing race.” 





POSITION WANTED 


ART INSTRUCTOR—Instructor at well-known 
New York Art School wishes to teach a few private 
students in drawing, painting, etching, or water-color, 






excellent references. 


Box 50, Art Dicest, New York. 


establish eventually 


steady markets 





for 


young or adult. Box 60, Art Dicest, New York City, 
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ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 45 Mechanic Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Bhrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, Tex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., N.Y. 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Roland Koscherak, 42 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre ist de Serbie, 
Paris. ; 
J. Rotil, 134 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. $ist St., 


Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 


ART BOOKS 
Colony Book Shop, 26 East 6ist Street, 
New York City. 
Frederick J. Drake Co., Room §25, 179 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gregg Publishing Co., 20 West 47th St., 
N.Y. 


Modern Poster Annual, 251 W. 98th St., 
New York City. 

William Edwin Rudge, 475 Sth Av., 
N.Y. 

School Arts Magazine, 
Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


ART EXPERTS _ 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S. Mich., Chi- 
cago. 
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ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carroll Gallery, 28 St. James’s 
Square. 
French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 
J. mone & Son, 13 Duke St., St. 
James's 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James’s. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 
St. James’s. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 
PARIS— 
Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Caumar- 
tin. 
Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 
Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue Lafay- 
ette. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Victoire. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bld. Haussmann. 
J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 
Zhorowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 2509 W. 7th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av. 
Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.— 
Wathan Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 


la King St., 


Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 


gan Av. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson Hotel. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Balzac Galleries, 102 East §7th St. 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brownell-Lambertson, 106 E. 57th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 4gth. 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Museum), 
310 Riverside Drive 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. $ist St. 
Delphic Studios, 9 E. 57th St 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. §7th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th St. 
Fifty-Sixth St. Gallery, 6 East 56th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. sth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vau- 
derbilt Av. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 sth Av. 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. §7th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
Murai Gallery, 47 W. §2nd St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. §7th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. §1st St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth Av. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Renaissance Galleries, 
St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.— 

Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 

Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 

Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam Bldg. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., 733 Public Ledger 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Dept. AD-3, 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, N.Y. 

J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 

Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 

Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 

Erwin M. Riebe Co., 159 E. 6oth St., and 
49 E. oth St., N.Y. 

Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., N.Y. 

Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 

Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, 545 5th 

Av., N.Y. 


CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRAMERS 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 


1807 Chestnut 


gr nem 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
See ay & Picture Co., 116 Fulton 

2 a.Y. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, Paris. 


HOTELS 
Hotel Monterey, Chicago, Ill. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
American Reflector & Lighting Co., 
ico S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 
St., N.Y. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
— Koscherak, 42 W. 58th St., 
N.Y 


17th 


= US AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & Shipping Co., 139 W. 
54th St., N.Y. 
Chenue, 5 Rue de la Terrasse, Paris 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. s9th St., N.Y. 


PRINTS 
Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 


E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut AV., 
Washington. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 


on. 

J.J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 1§ Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, Newton, Mass. 

RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. soth St., 


N.Y. 
Colony Book Shop, 26 E. 61st St., N.Y. 
James F. Drake, 14 W. 4oth St., N.Y. 
G. Hess, Briennerstrasse 9, Munich. 


RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, 572 Lexington Ave.,N.Y. 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington. 
Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A. 
a Ave., at Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Berkshire Summer School of Art, Mr. 
Longyear, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Berneker Outdoor Painting Class, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Boothbay Studios, Summer School of Art 
—Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

Broadmoor Art Academy—30 W. Dale 
St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class—Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

oor. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
and. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 
ton. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Sum- 
me? School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chester Springs School, Chester Springs, 
Pa. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





Chouinard School of Art, 741 So. Grant 
Av., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Commercial Illustration Studios, Suite 
409-A Brentano Building, 1 West 47th 
St., New York. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington, 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Adam Dabrowski Studio School of Wood 
carving, 241 Fulton St., Bklyn., N.Y, 

Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De 
troit, Michigan. 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St, 
Boston. 

Douglas Donaldson, 4690 Melrose Hill, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Eastport Summer School of Art, East 
port, Maine. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St, 
Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph St., 
Boston. 

Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, % 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Charles W. Hawthorne, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Inwood Pottery Studios, —_ Street, 
West of Seaman Ave., N.Y.C 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War. 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Rob’t Fulton Logan Summer Art Class, 
write: Mrs. H. S. Pitts, 1031 Canton 
Av., Mattapan P.O., Milton, Mass, 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. Mills College, Summer 
School, California. 

Mills College, Summer School, 
fornia. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

Nelson Outdoor Painting Class, Kent, 
Conn. 

N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Otts Art Institute, 2401 Wiltshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles. 

Ralph M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St., N.Y. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, ‘Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Penna. State College, Summer School, 
State College, Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt ‘Institute, Brooklyn. 

San Diego Academy of Fine 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Fine Arts & Crafts, 234 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N.J. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 24, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen. School of Fashion, 168 
Broadway, N.Y. 


Cali- 


Arts, 


Webster Art School, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Guy Wiggins Summer School, Lymt, 
‘onn. 


Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 


ART SCHOOLS—TRAVEL TOURS 
Michel Jacobs, 58 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg» 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
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g Edsel’s Fitness 


Edsel Ford not long ago bought the 
famous Rhages bow! known to art collectors 
as “the King and Queen’s bowl” and_per- 
haps the world’s rarest example of the art 
of the early Persian potters, whose secrets 
died with them when the last of the Mon- 
golian invasions under Genghis Khan de- 
stroyed the ancient city of Rhei, called by 
the Greeks Rhages. This _ irreplaceable 
treasure is now no more. Left on top of a 
cabinet in Mr. Ford’s home, it was broken 
to fragments when a workman dropped a 
piece of wood on it. The New York World 
had this to say: 

“Any man whose notions of property are 
so naive that he supposes a thing of this 
kind to be his, simply because he paid his 
money for it, in the same way that a $10 
candlestick is his, and that it can be stuck 
anywhere that it will look well, is hardly 
fit to be entrusted with it. The only de- 
fensible attitude that a man can take with 
things of this sort is that he is temporarily 
the custodian of them; a bowl that had 
been treasured ever since the eleventh 
century, it may be assumed, will be treasured 
long after Mr. Ford is dead and his mil- 
lions scattered. 

“In justice to most American art collec- 
tors, it should be said that this is precisely 
the attitude that they take. Mr. Ford might 
learn that even money does not confer the 
right to do as one pleases with the priceless 





heritages of the human race.” 











IN NEw YorkK 


STUDIO Fou NDED 
1840 SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 
and Antique and Decorative Arts League 


101 Park Avenue 




















Maurice H. Goldblatt 
Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 
accepted by the directors of the greatest 
alleries of Europe, including the 
ouvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings ! 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
‘‘OLD MASTERS” 
AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
1350 South fist St., Philadelphia 
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CHAS. CHIANTELLI 
RESTORER OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 
58 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and 52nd Sts. 


Tel. Plaza 1569 


ParntINGs Osyects or Art 





“Madonna of Ypres” 








“The Madonna of Ypres,” by Jan van Eyck. 


“The Madonna of Ypres” by the great 
Flemish painter Jan van Eyck, whose works 
are so rare in all America there is but 
one established painting by him—the small 
picture in the Johnson collection in Phila- 
de'phia—will be on exhibition at the Van 
Diemen Galleries, New York, until April 15. 
The painting was done in 1441 for Nich- 
olacs van Maelbeke, provost of St. Martin’s 
Church in Ypres, and is valued in excess of 
$600,000. 

The painting was never finished. It was 
intended to be the central panel of a trip- 
tych, but at van Eyck’s death in 1441 the 
side panels were in an initial stage of exe- 
cution and the one now shown was without 
the final layer of paint in which it was 
the master’s custom to model in details 
with minute exactness. After van Mael- 











Drawings and Water 
Colors 
by 


Constantin Guys 
Until April 12th 


2) 


BALZAC 
GALLERIES 


102 EAST 57th ST., N.Y. 


Corner of Park Avenue 


beke’s death in 1445 the work was hung over 
his tomb in the Choir in St. Martin’s, where 
it remained for 300 years. Hence its name, 
“Madonna of Ypres.” 





The Advertising Annual 
The oth annual exhibit of advertising art 
under the management of the Art Directors 
Club will be held in the galleries of the Art 
Center, New York, from May 6 to 31. First 
award in each of the ten groups of work 
will be the Art Directors Club medal— 
designed by Paul Manship. An additional 
award of the Barron Collier medal will be 
made in the group of posters and car cards 
only. Honorable mention with certificates of 
awards will be made at the discretion of the 
jury. Each year the exhibits at this show 
are reproduced and. published in the “Annual 
of Advertising Art.” 

Closing date: April 14. Address: Caroline 
Fleischer, 65 East 56th St., New York. 





Excellent Examples of 
Continental Art in These 
4 New 


Modern Art Posters 


Commercial Art 
and Lettering 


Decorative Designs 


Interiors & Furniture 














Tie has never been a style 
of design so perfectly suited to practically 
all phases of art, whether it be posters 
or pottery, simplest label or skyscraper. 
Modern art releases a new. force to give 
pleasing expression to all things. 


If you are looking for modern ideas and 
new ways to present old subjects, you will 
find each of these four Modern Art Port- 
folios very valuable reference material. 
Each contains 32 pages in black and white 
and 4 in colors. Contents average from 90 
to 185 illustrations in each portfolio. The 
entire set of four portfolios should be in the 
library of every visuzlizer, artist and layout 
man, because they contain the excellent 
examples of clean-cut modern designs. 
Price, $3.00 per portfolio. 


» 
The School Arts Magazine 

















J 




















13 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
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33 Moderns 


For years San Francisco has laid claim 
to being the most receptive Pacific Coast 
city to the modern movement in art. A loan 
exhibition of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture held at the Galerie Beaux Arts during 
March strongly substantiated this claim. 
Some 52 works by 33 modern artists of 
established reputation from the galleries of 
local collectors were shown, including ex- 


amples by Cézanne, Van Gogh, Il’Hote, 
Matisse, Gauguin, Picasso, Derain, Vla- 


minick, O’Keeffe, Davies and Rivera. It is 
estimated that the entire group was worth 
close to $300,000. 

Jeatrice Judd Ryan, director of the gal- 
lery, wrote in the catalogue: “The modern 
masters from Cézanne to Picasso, despite 
the vehement protests from the academy and 
the misunderstanding of the multitude, have 
quietly taken their places and passed in-o 
the museums or the hands of collectors. . . . 

“Much of the confusion concerning mod- 
ern art is due to the fact that our public 
has been unable to see and study for them- 
selves originals by the masters of the move- 
ment. It is a matter of civic pr.de 
that there are enough discriminating col- 
lectors in and about San Francisco to make 
such an exhibition possible.” 

The critic of the San Francisco Examiner 
wrote: “A significant feature of the exhibi- 
tion lies in the fact that an important period 
of French art (and, when not French, at least 
in the post-impressionistic French tradition) 
has been quite fully represented by paintings 
and sculptures loaned from private collec- 
tions of the bay cities and peninsula. Despite 


violent opposition to modern art, its most | 


representative pieces have been acquired by 


the leading museums of the world and dis- | 


criminating owners of private galleries. It 
is to these that patrons of exhibitions have 
to turn.” 





“Advertising Art” 


The 1930 lectures on Art and Adver- 
tising, sponsored annually by the 
Directors Club of New York, will be held 
on successive Monday evenings at the Grand 
Central Palace from April 14 through May 
12. This year the series of five lectures will 
be built around one central theme—styling. 





Worns or ART 
fuvtigue Ficture Frames 


434-Boulevard. Haussmann 


PARiS 








Art | 


“All Munich” 


“Virginia Gerson,” by W. M. Chase. 


This typical example of the American- | 


Munich school has just been acquired by a 
Los Angeles collector from the Dalzell Hat- 
field Galleries of that city. It is a portrait 
of Virginia Gerson by William M. Chase, 
who at the time when Munich was at its 
zenith as a center of art teaching, was, with 
Frank Duvereck, a member of a group of 
young American painters who studied there 
and brought the Munich zeal for Hals and 
Velasquez back to America. This work is 
particularly typical of the Munich influence. 
In fact it is “all Munich.” 











| 


A Needed Curb q 


The New York Times in a long editorial] 
praises the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, whose members, “distinguished in the 
field of art, aé@hitecture and landscape 
architecture, serve without compensation,” 
whose work is “pleasurable but onerous” but 
of “inestimable value” in passing on about 
400 submissions each year having to do with 
monuments, statues and other embellish- 
ments. 

The Times especially praised the commis- 
sion for the things it forbids. In the Adams 
memorial at Quincy, for example, the com- 
mission objected to a granite boulder in the 
design because it seemed “too casual for the 
formal character of the Adamses.” It re 
jected a portrait of Rooseveit on the ground 
that it was “without merit as a likeness, a 
painting, or a work of art,” and it turned 
down two portraits of President Harding 
with this equally scorching comment: 

“Both portraits fall so far below the 
standard of the best portraits in the White 
House that the commission is unable to 
recommend the purchase of either of them. 
They are not satisfactory as likenesses and 
they do not reach a satisfactory standard as 
paintings. They do not represent a President 
of the United States.” 

Evidently the Times is of the mind that 
if the country must have “official art,” a 
hard-boiled commission is necessary to keep 
it in some sort of banal bounds. 





$33,600 for a Ruisdael 
At a Berlin auction, Jacob Ruisdael’s 
famous painting, “The Haarlem Bleaching 
Ground,” brought $33,600. It was formerly in 
the collection of Vieweg, publisher, of 
Brunswick. 

















SCULPTURE BY 
GAETANO CECERE 


Sculpture, some of his 


winners, 


including 


PAINTINGS BY 


is famous! 





15 Vanderbilt Ave. 


JESSIE ARMS BOTKE 


A really gorgeous collection of paintings in 
Mrs. Botke’s characteristic style, including 
some of those splendid birds for which she 


Both exhibits on view April 1 to 12 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 
New York 


Mr. Cecere opens on April Ist, an unusually 
versatile exhibit of Portraits and Garden 
prize 





“Boy and Fawn’’ By Gaetano Cecere 





























‘““MOTHER AND CHILDREN’”’ 
by 
FOURDAN 


Size 32x40 


O’BRIEN 


ART GALLERIES 


673 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


[7855 - Seventy - Fifth - Anniversary - 1930] 
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USE 


Old and Modern Masters 


Representative 


Paintings by 
famous Artists 
always on 
view 


41 EAST 57% STREET New York 


484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY </2 4ouis 














Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Original 
AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mezzotints 3: 3: Etchings 








NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 
WOMEN ARTISTS 


ART CENTER 
65 East 56th Street 
Until April 12 








The Milam Galleries 


Sale of Collection of 
JULIAN ONDERDONK 


1142-46 Milam Bldg. 


San Antonio Texas 
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FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water Colors by 











DONALD OLYPHANT 





=Mar. 31 to Apr. 12 











Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St.,N. Y. C. 


Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 
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THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, DRAWINGS, 
PRINTS by LEADING AMERICAN 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


New York 











113 West 13 Street 
a 





The “‘Romantiques” and Constantin Guys 


The year 1930 being the centenary of 
Romanticism, the Balzac Galleries, New 
York, have planned a series of exhibitions 
of works by the great “Romantiques.” The 
first (March 24-April 12) comprises water- 
colors and drawings by Constantin Guys, 
who, as the artist-historian of the Second 
Empire, recorded so prolifically the cav- 
aliers, dandies, fashionable ladies, courtesans 
of the period. 

The New York Herald Tribune said of 
the show: “Guys is a salient figure in this 
period. He was immensely prolific, too pro- 
lific for his own good. One result of his 
excessive activity was a certain slightness 
about his interpretation of form. He 
sketches rather than studies the figure. Be- 
side a draftsman of Daumier’s power he 
seems almost feeble. But there was a trace 
of genius underlying that light facility of 
his, of genius and of style. 

“Analyze his work closely, and you are 
struck by the solid truth lying beneath his 
seemingly superficial impressions, 
not a great artist, 
one and he had, we repeat, the accent of the 





born stylist. It is a French accent. He 
An Indian Museum 
A national competition of architects 


under the direction of the Museum of the 
American Indian and the American Museum 
of Natural History resulted in the selection 
of John Gaw Meem as the architect of the 
Museum and Laboratory of Anthropology 
to be erected at Santa Fe, N.M., about a mile 
from the center of the city on the old Santa 
Fe Trail. According to Mr. Meem’s plans 
the building will follow the adobe style of 
architecture. 

The institution will furnish a headquarters 
for scientific study of the living Indians of 
the Southwest, a meeting place for the 
leaders in this work and a museum to house 


collections of Indian art. John D. Rocke- | 


feller, Jr., contributed $200,000 for its con- 
struction and the income from a fund of 
$300,000 for its maintenance during the next 
five years. 





Three Rooms of Art 


Mrs. Nettie Goldsmith Naumburg, who 


died on March 6, bequeathed to the Fogg | 
Museum of Harvard University her art col- | 


lection, which includes tapestries, textiles, 
statuary and paintings, 
Rembrandt’s 
El Greco’s “Christ Driving the Money 
Changers Out of the Temple,” 
by Rubens, 
specifies that the collection which is now 
housed in the living room, dining room and 


entrance hall of Mrs. Naumburg’s apartment | 
New York, be | 


in the Hotel des Artistes, 
kept “substantially in its present condition 
and setting.’ For the transportation and 
building of these three rooms at the museum, 
$100,000 is provided. An additional $25,000 
was left for upkeep. 
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“Artistic Framing Our Specialty” 
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| that melts one 





among them being | 
“Portrait of an Old Man,” | 


and works | 
Hals and Murillo. The will | 








“Officers on Horseback,” by Constantin Guys. 


traveled much, but he was Parisian in 


| essence.” 
He was 
but he was a brilliant | 


“You search your memory in vain for a 
spirit more ironic than that of Constantin 
Guys,” wrote the critic of the New York 
Times. “There is irony in his very brush, 
value sentimentally into 
another and then with a touch of electric 
speed hardens the tone. He flatters cour- 
tezans, ladies, horses and their riders, 
drawing them as they themselves would 
most want to be seen. They look again at 
their portraits and are not quite so sure 
they have been flattered.” 
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New York Season 


At the Rehn Galleries Charles Burchfield, 
often called “the 100 per cent American 
recorder of the American scene,” held an 
exhibition of recent work, mostly water- 
colors. Several of the critics detected a 
weakening of the Burchfieldian satire on 
American architecture and the Babbitt life 
along our Main Streets. The Post found the 
change not so much in the subject matter, 
“as in mood and in a vivacious palette. 

“It is still the American scene set down 
with no compromise, no attempt to prettify 
or sentimentalize, but it is less stark and 
austere, less of distortion and emphasis. 
There is warmth of human emotion. There 
are more liveliness and movement which 
give the paintings, practically all of them 
water-colors, a vigor and dynamic life not 
often found in earlier work.” 

“No American painter,” said the Eagle, 


“has been able to capture and dramatize the 


mood of contemporary American civilization 
with the same degree of emotional convic- 
tion. . . . He has taken the obvious and 
familiar Main Street, the desolate suburban 
landscape, and our mongrel architecture as 
subject for his art and transformed it into 
something epic and universal. Those who 
sum him up as a cynical realist because he 
chooses to paint untraditional aspects of the 
American scene, have missed his essential 


| quality.” 





The Times: “There are certain alarm 
signals in the wind. They may be false har- 
bingers, or they may be prophetic of finer 
things to come. At any rate, this group of 
pictures yields few examples in the older, 
the essentially Burchfieldian, vein of satire; 
exploration has carried him afield, so that 
there is, sadly, less emphasis now upon a 
satirical approach to American town and 
countryside. No more ‘Promenades,’ no more 
‘Civic Improvement’; there isn’t, unless 




















Christmas Eve by William H. Singer, Jr. 


Norwegian landscapes full of romance and 
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memory betray, a single soggy mansard in 


the show.” 
*x* * * 


The fourth annual exhibition of the 
American Art Dealers Association, held at 
the American-Anderson Galleries, consisted 
of 100 contemporary American etchings, 
selected by the members as being repre- 
sentative of the best work of some 70 liy- 
ing artists. The conservative note prevailed. 
The Sun: “If any of these dealer-experts 
had a private enthusiasm for some innovat- 
ing etcher he did not have enough domi- 
nance to ‘put it over’ on the other members 
of the committee; or perhaps it was thought 
that this was not a proper occasion on which 
to trot out the ‘white hopes.’ At any rate, 
there is nothing venturesome about the pres- 
ent collection of prints. It concerns itself 
with established values. . 

“We have not as yet got within hailing 
distance of the great etchers that England 
seems to produce so easily—and there is no 
use trying to delude ourselves on_ this 
point—but on the other hand we are 
certainly nearer the mark than we used to 
be. If the dealers, for instance, had ar- 
ranged in one of the anterooms a group of 
our best prints of ten years ago, the progress 
that we have made would, I am sure, 
instantly leap to the eyes. ... 

“What is needed with us is simply more 
patronage. One reason why the English 
excel so is that the English amateurs back 
up their artists so enthusiastically. It’s an 
important thing to be a good etcher in 
England, and by the same token, there’s 
money in it. That sort of a situation, hap- 
pily, seems to be looming up here. Our 
etchings have now become so commendable 
that more and more people take a pride in 
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— 


owning them; and as the patronage grows, 


be sure the etchers will grow.” 
s 


Paintings by Marjorie Phillips, wife of 
Duncan Phillips, were on view until April 
5 at the Kraushaar Galleries. They included 
landscapes, flower pieces and children in a 
pastoral setting of summer trees, green 
grass and flowers, subjects peculiarly this 
artist’s own. 

The Post: “Mrs. Phillips has a freshness 
and unforcedness in all her work which 
give much pleasure to the visitor. There is 
a lyric quality, also, which makes itself felt 
decidedly, and which is echoed physically 
in the fluency of her color and flowing 
cadences of her rhythms. Her work has an 
intimate personal character, yet it is sound 
in its composition and never trivial.” 

*x* * * 

Ernest Lawson, veteran landscape painter, 
has added some new themes to his repertoire, 
judging from his show of recent work at the 
Ferargil Galleries. In this exhibition, West- 
ern views, many of them painted in Colo- 
rado, replaced to a large extent the more 
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familiar Hudson River Valley scenes. The 
critic of the Eagle was disappointed at the 
change of theme: 

“Rocky arroyas and arid ranches, for all 
that the alchemy his inimitable craftsman- 
ship transforms them into sumptuous 
glowing surfaces, do not awaken the same 
emotional response in him nor are they 
topographically possible of becoming the 
iridescent rhapsodies in paint which the 
others unfailingly are.” 

x * * 

Carlos Merida, a native of Guatemala and 
director of Mexico’s recently organized 
Modern Art Museum, is showing a group of 
oils and water-colors of Latin-American 
subjects at the Delphic Studios. Merida, like 
most of the artists linked with the Mexican 
school, has worked in Paris, but the critics 
are of the opinion that he has absorbed little 
of the influences found there. “In many of 
the paintings,” said the Post, “one feels 
vaguely an echo of Maya _ symbolism. 
There is a strange blending of primitive 
emotions and ancient civilization in all the 
work which leaves the beholder almost 
bewildered.” 

The Times: “The modern artists of Mex- 
ico and Central America have a background 
in the Maya culture of centuries gone by. 
Merida . . . is closely linked with the Mex- 
ican school by virtue of this common strain 
of Mayan blood. Beneath the surface there 
may be distinguishing marks, but to eyes not 
adjusted to the nicer distinctions his art looks 
very much like that of the modern Mexicans 
—and that of the best of the modern Mexi- 
cans, who have not abandoned their own 
mighty heritage for Parisian blandishments.” 

* 


Walter Gay, long known for his paintings 
of the interiors of French chateaux and pal- 
aces, is holding an exhibition at the Wilden- 


stein Galleries. For the most part the sub- 
jects are similar to those shown in other 
years by Mr, Gay—rooms at Versailles, at 
St. Germain, at Fontainebleau. Royal Cortis- 
soz of the Herald Tribune was delighted 
to “see how well he maintains his standard 
of workmanship. His draftsmanship, where 
draftsmanship counts so much, is as exact 
and as elastic as ever.” 

The Sun: “There is no better painter of 
interiors than he and as our new men of 
talent are not much concerned with fact, it 
is not likely that Mr. Gay will be eclipsed 
in the near future. For the most part, the 
paintings are smallish; precious in size and 
precious in workmanship. It is very aston- 
ishing, in this technic, to see faithfulness 
to detail so united to breadth of treatment.” 

* 

The Sun found that the paintings of 
Arthur G. Dove “look their best in the Gal- 
leries of An American Place. Mr. Dove’s 
palette has the modern clarity and is con- 
sequently helped by the light walls of the 
new rooms. This artist is a poet. He has 
not as yet touched the profounder depths, 
and he may never reach them, but he is 
genuinely imaginative for all that. Color is 
his language rather than form.” 

The Times: “This is Mr. Dove’s best 
show since year before last. It contains 
much that is very beautiful. As designs in 
massed color and line many of the can- 
vases are eloquently evocative.” 

* *x* * 

Landscapes and murals comprised Isabel 
Whitney’s “one-man” show at the Fifteen 
Gallery. The Sun: “Miss Whitney’s work 
is seldom without a touch of fantasy. No 
matter what the subject may be she refuses 
to be entirely prosaic and invests the theme 
with playful or poetic variations. In this 
collection, she gives the best account of 
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herself in the drawings, some of which 
have been heightened with color, and in the 
‘projects’ for decorations.” 

* * * 

Franz Plunder, like Remarque, seems to 
have succeeded in interpreting the spirit of 
the Great War. His sculptural memorial, 
“Pro Patria et Gloria,” which was included 
in his exhibition at the Pearson Gallery of 


Sculpture was described by the critic of the | 


Herald Tribune as most impressive: “With 
massive hands clasped above the heart, the 
knees begun to give way in acute response 
to the shock of the death-dealing bullet, the 
conception describes what thousands of 
war veterans have witnessed on the battle- 
field, true to the life and impressive, ‘as all 
things poignantly real inevitably are.” 





Prizes by Percentage 

The following prizes were awarded at the 
2nd annual exhibition of the Lansing Art 
Club: Richard Scott purchase prize to Lille 
Brodhagen; first prize for members’ work 
to Thomas Humphrey; first figure prize to 
Howard Joiner. The jury: Arnold G. 
Scheele, Lille Brodhagen and Katherine F. 
Smith. 

The pictures were rated on a percentage 
basis—2o0 per cent for drawing, 20 for com- 
position, 20 for technique, 20 for feeling, 10 
for interest, 10 for frame. 





Duveen Trial May 15 


On another page will be found an account 
of developments in the case of Hahn vs. 
Duveen. After that section of THE ART 
Dicest had been printed news came that the 
case has been set for trial before Supreme 
Court Justice Hammer for May 15 over the 
protest of Sir Joseph’s attorney and his 
physician. The latter had stated it would 
take the art dealer from three to four months 
to get in shape to stand such a gruelling 
cross examination as he was subjected to the 
last time. The court, however, sent a physi- 
cian to examine Sir Joseph, who reported 
him “in excellent physical condition.” 








Moderns on View 


The Rhode Island School of Design at 
Providence held during March its first ex- 
hibition of modern art, putting on a really 
comprehensive showing of 47 pictures by 
such noted French artists as Bonnard, 
Braque, Cézanne, Dufrésne, Dufy, Forain, 
Friesz, Gauguin, Laurencin, Léger, Lurcat, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, Rouauit, Sur- 
vage, Utrillo, Van Gogh and Vlaminck. 
Public museums, private collectors and com- 
mercial art galleries loaned the works. The 
catalogue contained brief comments on the 
artists, extracts from which follow: 

“Tt is fruitless to list the ‘great’; but with 
Giotto, Masaccio, Mozart and Michelangelo’s 
sculpture, Cézanne must have his place. His 
simplicity, his innovations, so often super- 
ficially explained or traduced by his follow- 
ers, either in painting or in criticism, the 
rarity of his greatest works, and the popu- 
larity of much of his second-rate or experi- 
mental canvases render him the most 
difficult of modern painters to estimate 
fairly. But no other figure deserves closer 
study at this moment, and no other will 
repay it so well.” ; 

“Matisse is primarily interested in the 
filling of a given space with attractive for- 
mal elements, usually in a high keyed palette. 
Whether it is a nude, a pot of geraniums, or 
girls’ heads, the broad free stroke of his in- 
scribing brush—not unlike the Chinese 
brush-and-pen artists, who were at once 
calligraphers and draughtsmen—and the 
broadness of his pattern, his juxtaposition 
of simple planes against complicated decora- 
tion and his scorn for a projecting perspective 
link him more to the East than to the Ile 
de France.” 

“At one moment the most perfect of aca- 
demic draughtsmen, at another the most 
savage and violent of abstract innovators, 
borrowing at will from prehistoric cave 
drawings, Ingres, Congo-fetishes, or revert- 
ing to his own youth, Picasso is an eclectic of 
the greatest exuberance of any modern 
painter.” 








Gives a Whistler 





“Thomas Carlyle,” by Whistler. 


Pursuant to a plan to form a small but 
choice collection of the work of distinguished 
American artists, Haverford College, Hav- 
erford, Pa., has just acquired through the 
Babcock Galleries. New York, a portrait of 
Thomas Carlyle by James A. McNeil 
Whistler. It is a gift from an alumnus, Dr. 
Charles Wharton Stork. 





Newton Galleries Move 

Arthur U. Newton, art dealer, formerly 
of Piccadilly, London, who has _ been 
established for a number of years at 665 
Fifth Ave., New York, has now moved into 
larger quarters at 4 East 56th St. Mr. New- 
ton is best known for his XVIIIth century 
English portraits and sporting pictures. 
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“Reflection,” by Oronzio Maldarelili, 


The season has come when the art dealer’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of garden 
sculpture. In all the galleries where sculpture 
is sold can be seen pretty little boys and 
pretty little girls standing on dolphins and 
blowing seashells, or somehow mixed up with 
fish or frogs; also fawns, girlish nymphs, 
and the whole procession of perfectly lovely 








“Sun Dial,’ by Gleb Derujinsky. 


things which Americans of wealth compel 
sculptors to do in order to make a living. 


Then, of course, there are other things, which | 


give promise that originality may some day 
dawn in American sculpture. 

The biggest of these garden sculpture 
exhibitions is the one being held at the 
Fifty-Sixth Street Galleries, New York, in 
which more than a hundred examples fill 


of Garden Sculpture 





“The Water Carrier,” by H. Warneke. 


the entire building. There are pretty, pretty 
things in abundance, but there are also many 
works that display originality. The first floor 
galleries are devoted to large fountains and 
decorative pieces. All the 1929 prize winners 
of the Garden Club of America are included, 
A feature is a collection of miniature garden 
designs by well-known sculptors. 





The Maikop Treasure 


The Ercole Canessa collection of rare 
Greek and Roman sculpture, primitive and 
Renaissance paintings realized $100,820 -at 
a recent American Art Galleries auction. 
The highest price was $6,400 for the Maikop 
treasure, bought by a private collector for 
presentation to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. It comprises jewelry made 
by the Scythians in the fourth century B.c., 
and dug up in 1912 in the region of the 
Kuban in the Caucasus. 

The Reading (Pa.) Public Museum and 
Art Gallery acquired a black and red figure 





columnkrater of the Greek fifth century B.c., 


for $1,300, and a sculptured Pentellic head | 


of a goddess of the Greek fourth century | 


B.c., for $2,500. Paolo Veronese’s “Portrait 
of a Nobleman” went to John Ringling for 
$3,000. 





A $250,000 Bequest 


The Pennsylvania Museum of Art is to 
receive $250,000 as a bequest from Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. M. Bowman for a memorial 
to her husband, the late Major ‘General 


Wendell R. Bowman. Mrs. Bowman left the | 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts $25,000. 
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“Artists Under 35” 

The First Annual Exhibition by Artists 
Under Thirty-Five will be held beginning 
April 12 at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. Painting and sculpture by 46 
artists will comprise the display. Several 
nations and races will be represented. Simul- 
taneously there will be held the first exhibi- 
tion of the early work of Charles Burchfield, 
including his rarely seen expressionist work, 
produced before the war. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 











Pillsbury’s Art 





“Camel and Rider.” Chinese Tomb Sculp- | 


ture. T’ang Dynasty. 


This tomb sculpture of the T’ang dynasty 


shows how vividly representational ancient | 
Chinese art could be when it was realistically 


inclined. It depicts a singing camel of old 
China rendering a song that was known and 
loved throughout the empire, called “Hou 





Rhages Bowl. XIIth-XIIIth Century. 








Drei Ay Ahm.” Anyone can see how joy- 
ously the notes fall on the ear of the driver, 
who doubtless has just returned from a 
hot dusty journey over the plains. 

The camel and his rider is part of the 
| Alfred F. Pillsbury collection of Asiatic 
jades, pottery and porcelain which has been 
put on exhibition at the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts for a two months period. The 
collection is one of the finest in the country 
because it is highly specialized. Few periods 
are represented, by only the finest examples 
of each. The rarest group is that of jades of 
the Chou and Han dynasties. In the field 
of porcelains only monochromes have been 
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collected, about 35 examples of the Kang 
| Hsi and Ch’ien Lung dynasties. Of Persian 
| ceramics there are about 50 pieces of Rakka, 
Rhages and Sultanabad ware, chiefly of the 
XIIth and XIIIth centuries, before the ter- 
| rible Genghis Khan swept down in 1221 
| and razed Persian civilization. 

Of most popular appeal, however, is the 
group of T’ang tomb figures, which are re- 
garded by connoisseurs as works of the 
highest order, and which “tell more about 
the daily pursuits of the Chinese of this era 
than almost any other record we have,” 
according to the institute. “Presumably they 
represent with a certain realism the occupa- 
tion, the possessions, even the pastimes of the 
personages with whom they were buried.” 
| It is fair to assume, therefore, that the sing- 
| ing camel in the work herewith represented 
| had endeared himself to his owner by the 
| dulcet tones with which he sang the beloved 
| air, “Hou Drei Ay Ahm.” 
| 
| 





| An Historic Desk 


The New York Historical Society an- 
| nounces the gift from Samuel V. Hoffman 
| of an historical desk in Chinese Chippendale 
| style and accompanied by an affidavit giving 
| its history back to September, 1780, when it 
was part of the furnishing in a room in the 
| De Windt home at Tappan, N.Y., which was 
| occupied by George Washington. According 
| to this document Washington sat at the desk 
when he signed the death warrant of Major 
André, who was hanged within sight of the 
De Windt home. 





Flayderman-Kaufman 


Following the final sale of the Philip 
Flayderman collection of antiques and 
Americana, April 8 to 10, at the William K. 
McKay auction rooms, Boston, the long- 
standing partnership of Flayderman and 
Kaufman will dissolve. The business will 
continue under the late Philip Flayderman’s 
sons, Ben and Harry. Mr. Kaufman has not 
announced his future plans. 
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Decalcomania 


Decalcomania Cupboard. 


Many think that decalcomania is a mod- 
ern sort of cheap art, for “the masses.” 
Yet it originated about 200 years ago in 
France, spread to Italy, and was the cause 
of irreparable loss to the print and the rare 
book world. There was a craze for it, and 
cupboards and furniture were embellished 
with prints that, if preserved to this day, 
would have been worth thousands of dollars. 

Herewith is reproduced a Venetian exam- 
ple of decalcomania cupboard which has 
recently been presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, by Miss Lily 
Grundy, daughter of the late playwright 
Sidney Grundy. 
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Among the Print Makers 














| Decorations 





Peasant Art 


Silesian Beehive. XVIIth Century. 


All the little collectors of beehives in 
America will be thrilled by the news derived 
by the Illustrated London News from the 
village of Hofel, in Silesia, that 20 exam- 
ples still survive of the incomparable sculp- 
tured hives which began to be hewn there 
out of lime wood about the year 1600. These 
queer objects, the newest of which dates 
back as far as 1800, have gone through 
many vicissitudes, not the least of which 
was the visit of Napoleon’s soldiers in 1813, 
who made bonfires of scores of them. 

The bees obtain access to the hives 
through small holes in the chest. The one 
herewith reproduced represents “The Night 
Watchman.” Others travel a long gamut. 
There is Moses, Aaron, an Abbess, an 
Abbot, a Married Couple, a Weaver, and 
even a Bee-Keeper. 

American collectors of beehives are ex- 
pected to flock to Hofel this summer. Some 
of them may be stung. 





THe Art Dicests New York office, 
9 East 50th St., will gladly search for any 
work of art desired by a reader. 














ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 


t 
Aiphonse ZL. Lovencon 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 


PARIS MONTE. CARLO 


Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, is one of the most accom- 
plished of American etchers. He is perhaps 
nearer to Rembrandt in technique and facility 
than any other living print maker. Recently 
when he held an exhibition at Zeitlin’s in 
Los Angeles, Merle Armitage, critic of the 
Record, wrote as Times “guest critic” : 

“Arthur Millier is not saying exactly what 
he can say in his prints. Looking at so much 
art as a critic has made him a little over- 
cautious, a little self-conscious about his 
own output. . . . There are wider worlds 
for him to conquer, for Rembrandt, Lepere, 
Cameron, et al, did not say it all.” 

In the Record Mr. Armitage preceded his 
criticism by a consideration of Millier as 














PICTURES 


FOR PERFECT 
CLASS MEMORIALS 
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COLORFUL FERMANENT 
INSPIRATIONAL 


Special illustrated circular prepared for graduation 
classes mailed upon request 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chicago 








MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual 
ETCHINGS AND OTHER PRINTS. IMPORTATIONS 





MINNEAPOLIS.....scessccssesees «++-1200 NICOLLET 
ST. PAUL........- eeeeeececees eeees-4th and CEDAR 
KOCHESTER......+6 Oe eeececcccece 21 Ist Ave., $.W. 











DULUTH......++00 ee cececccccccons 9 SUPERIOR ST. 














Millier as Etcher and Miullier as Critic 


of aR 
oC ” 


“Farm With a Water Tower,’ by Arthur Millier. 


a critic. “No other city,” he said, “presents 
such a ‘crazy quilt’ of artistic ideas and 
whatnot as Los Angeles. We have the 
artists who produce buckeyes and eucalyp- 
tus sentimentalities, and we have these 
artists’ friends. . . .. Emerging slowly and 
painfully from our provincial and local in- 
differences, we are bewildered by the impact 
of strange new figures in art which seem to 
be hurled at us. 

“In such a field has Arthur Millier 
worked. His handling of the situation has 
been admirable. . . . He has had patience 
enough to lead along a less quick-minded 
group without withdrawing so far as to lose 
them altogether. It is to be hoped that the 
Times will continue to recognize his value.” 




















JUST OUT! 


A CompLeTe OUTLINE OF 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN Pictures 


This beautifully bound book contains 
265 halftone prints (size 514x8 inches) 
showing the development of Archi- 
tecture in Europe since 1800 and cov- 
ers the entire history of Architecture in 
America from its primitive beginning. 


A Catalogue describing fully this attractive 
new series with sample print sent on request. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


BOX J. NEWTON, MASS. 
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The News of Books on Art | 





Albert Sterner 





a 





“Tragica,” by Albert Sterner. 


A comprehensive exhibition—the first ever | 
held—of the etchings, lithographs and draw- 
ings of Albert Sterner, will occupy one of | 
the rooms at the Kleemann-Thorman Gal- | 
leries, New York, throughout the month of 
April. The exhibition will give art students a | 
chance to study the work of this thorough | 
craftsman, and will afford a treat to art | 
lovers who appreciate the old traditions. 

In the black-and-white expression of his 
art Mr. Sterner mingles the classical love for 
purity of line with the love for movement 
derived from Delacroix and the romanticists. 
He is the antithesis of modernism, against 
which he recently took: up the cudgels in 
print, as readers of THe Art Dicest know. | 








“The Blind,” by Albert Sterner. 








Gordon Dunthorne 
1726 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ETCHINGS 
and Early English Furniture 














J. BLNEUMANN 
LIVING ART 
NEW YORK 











A Weber Monograph 


The Downtown Gallery has just published 
a monograph on the life and art of Max 


| Weber, pioneer American modernist, con- 


taining a representative selection of 32 full- 
page reproductions of the artist’s work in 
the media of oil, water-color, gouache, 
woodcut, lithography and sculpture. The 
plates in black are printed in collotype, 


| which reproduces with remarkable accuracy 
| the color values of the originals. The text 
| gives a short history of modern art in 


America, showing the relation of the Amer- 
ican movement to the movement in Europe, 
and is by Holger Cahill of the Newark 
Museum, well known in the literary world 
as a writer of fiction and biography. 

Mr. Cahill stresses the American con- 
tribution to modern art, not only in the work 
of Max Weber but also in the ideas of his 
teacher, Arthur Wesley Dow, in the writings 
of Ernest Fenollosa, and in the influence of 
the aboriginal arts of America. The book is 
written with the directness and simplicity 
which characterized the “Pop” Hart mono- 
graph, published last year by the Downtown 
Gallery and written also by Mr. Cahill. 
There is the same blending of narrative and 
art criticism. Many choice anecdotes of the 
art world are related for the first time, 
some of the best being of the Douanier 
Rousseau, who was Weber’s great friend in 
Paris. 

There are three editions of the book—a 


| popular edition at $3.50, a special edition 


limited to 225 copies at $12.50, and a de luxe 
edition of 25 copies at $25.00. The two latter 
have as frontispiece an original lithograph 
by Weber made especially for the book. For 
the de luxe edition the lithograph is hand 
colored by the artist. 





A “Master of Etching” 


William Edwin Rudge has added to his 
“Masters of Etching” series the British 
artist, Arthur Briscoe (New York; $2.25). 
The plates give evidence of Mr. Briscoe’s 
ability to portray the sea in its varying moods, 
always with the human element present. 
Malcolm C. Salaman wrote the descriptive 
comment, 





An Art Catalogue 


Kroch’s Bookstore, 206 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, has issued a very complete free 
catalogue of American and foreign books 
on art. Also listed are art magazines pub- 
lished here and abroad. 














| MODERN 


VOL. 6 10 x 13 in. 
| s€as PO S 4% ER Looseleaf 
Portfolio 


ANNUAL 


The annual collection of the year’s best post- 
ers, book-jacket designs, booklets, magazine 
covers, cards, etc. 

Over 100 actual color specimens 
Including a 16-page printed supplement. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 
251 West 98th St., New York 























Tobacco Jars 


The collecting of tobacco jars—a hobby 
which never before has reached the dignity 
of the printed word—is given a_ public 
hearing in “Chats on Old English Tobacco- 
Jars” by Reginald Myer (Sampson Low; 
London; $3.75). Mr. Myer in his pioneer 
work reveals the possibilities within the 
reach of every one in the collecting of 
inexpensive objects. 

“Tn the world of tobacco jars we scale no 
heights,” wrote Frank Davis, reviewing the 
book in the Illustrated London News. “We 
enter no fashionable drawing rooms. These 
are things of base metal, consecrated to the 
service of plain men in bar-parlours. Lead 
takes the place of gold, pewter of silver and 
wood of delicate enamels. Their interest 
lies in history rather than art.” 

Of special interest is the reprint on the 
last pages of a rare volume of 1824 dealing 
with that most curious relic, the Westmin- 
ster Tobacco Jar, said to have been designed 
by Hogarth. It was the custom to produce 
this box at the annual meetings of the Past 
Overseers’ Society of the Parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John and inscribe on it 
the chief event of each year. 

Sometimes the overseers failed to sense 
the true significance of the events around 
them. For instance—the year 1789 is noted 
with the legend: “His Majesty’s health re- 
stored. Celebrated by a general illumina- 
tion.” This caused Mr. Davis to write: 
“Perhaps not of universal importance .. . 
but how interesting to us today, who know 
that this year saw the beginning of an up- 
heaval in France that remoulded Europe. 
As contemporary historians, the worthy 
overseers were sometimes trivial. So are 
tobacco boxes; yet how friendly and useful 
—and, from a collector’s point of view, 
cheap!” 











YNEW BOOKS 


for 
ART INSTRUCTION 





Here are several new books, each a com- 
plete treatise of its subject by a high 
authority. All profusely illustrated : 


( Lettering, Modern and Foreign, Welo _— $5.00 
(L] Studio Handbook, “Letter and Design, Welo 3.00 
O Modern Illustration, Matthews 3.50 
[] The Lacquer System of Sign Painting, 
Matthews 3.00 
(1) Silk Screen Method of Reproduction, Zahn 5.00 
oO How to Draw Funny Pictures, 
Matthews and “Zim” 3.00 
(DO Layouts for Advertising, Dell 3.00 


(J The Art of Sign Painting, Atkinson 4.00 
() Scene Painting and Bulletin Art, Atkinson 4.00 
oO “A Show at’”’ Sho’ Cards, Atkinson 4.00 
(CD Art of Show Card Writing, Strong 4.00 
(] Strong’s Book of Designs 4.00 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Check the books wanted and mail today. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 


Publishers 
Room 525 - 179 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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Rare Books and Manuscripts 














City of Tomorrow 


Le Corbusier in his book, “The City of 
Tomorrow” (Brewer & Warren; New 
York; $7.50), gives a resumé of the devel- 
opment of city planning from ancient days 
together with a comparison of the orderly 
and disorganized growth of various types 
of communities. The masterly planning of 
the Roman cities, which has endured and 
which was the inspiration for the French 
development under Louis XIV, typifies the 
first category; while the haphazard growth 
of our modern cities, with their narrow 
streets, congested traffic and lack of space, 
is the reason for the radical changes sug- 
gested in this book. 

The author follows this discussion with, 
first, a plan for the ideal city of 3,000,000 
inhabitants, and, second, the application of 
the ideal city in the “Voisin” plan of Paris. 
His recommendations are sufficiently drastic 
to startle the modern city dweller into con- 
sidering the problems which confront him. 
Le Corbusier’s style is lucid and the illus- 
trations add appreciably to the interest. 





Historical Portraits 


As a sequel to the exhibition of Historical 
Portraits, 1585-1830, held dast spring at 
Virginia House, Richmond, the committee 
in charge has issued a de luxe volume on 
Virginia Historical Portraiture, containing 
reproductions of all the works exhibited 
together with many important ones that 
could not be obtained for the show—in all 
more than 150 reproductions. Besides the 
various historical sketches prepared by emi- 
nent authors there are monographs on “Early 
American Portraiture’ by Thomas B. 
Clarke, “Portraiture of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson” by John Hill 
Morgan, a bibliography of early American 
painters, and a bibliography of Virginiana. 

The book comes in a limited edition of 
1,000 copies, priced at $60. Address: Earl 
G. Swem, Box 557, Richmond, Virginia. 





History of Spanish Art 


Professor C. R. Post of Harvard has 
brought out in three volumes a new history 
of Spanish Painting and Art (Harvard 
University Press; Cambridge; $25), cov- 
ering the period from early times to 1450. 
In general Professor Post discusses the 
Romanesque style, then the influence of 
Italy and France and concludes with the 
international style developed in the early 
XVth century. 








COMMERCIAL ART 
A Monthly Magazine - soc 


$5.00 a Year 
POSTERS & PUBLICITY 
An Annual 
Bound in Cloth $4.50 
Bound in Wrappers 3.00 


Order through your bookseller 


or ; 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
Publisher 
475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











Voynich Dead 


Wilfred M. Voynich, noted bibliophile and 
authority on medieval manuscripts, is dead 
at the age of 65. An outstanding event in 
Mr. Voynich’s career was his discovery of 
the famous “lost manuscript” of Roger 
Bacon, which was written in an intricate 
code. The late Dr. William Romanie New- 
bold of the University of Pennsylvania solved 
the code and translated part of the work. He 
revealed that this medieval philosopher had 
anticipated many scientific discoveries of 
modern times. The manuscript is not yet 
completely translated and is in the Voynich 
collection. 

A year ago Mr. Voynich presented the 
Library of Congress with a XVth century 
Latin translation of the letters ascribed to 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum. Previously 
he had given the library a XIVth century 
illuminated text on vellum of the sixth book 
of Decretals. Rare’ book lovers are wonder- 
ing whether Bacon’s “lost manuscript” will 
join these two as a gift to the nation or will 
be put up at auction. 





Hoover vs. Smith 


The names of Herbert Hoover and 
Alfred E. Smith were once more featured 
in a little rivalry—this time at a recent 
Plaza Art Rooms auction where Smith 
scored something of a victory. A copy of 
the President’s translation of Agricola’s 
“De Re Metallica,” which at the time of the 
inauguration was selling for as much as 
$140, went to Gabriel Wells for $60, a con- 
siderable decline in value. On the other 
hand an autographed first edition copy of 
Smith’s “Up to Now,” issued last fall at $15, 
was bought by George Glassberger for 
$27.50. 

















THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INnc. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Assoctation Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request 


42 East soru St. New York 

















COLONY BOOK SHOP 


First Editions Rare Books 
Current Books Color Plate Books 
Book Reviews Sent on Request 
26 East 61st Street NEW YORK 
























FIRST EDITIONS, RARE 


MANUSCRIPTS 
[Catalogues Issued] 


JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
14 W. 40 St., N. ¥. C. 
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On Autographs 


An editorial in the New York Times 
takes up the philosophy of esthetics to ex- 
plain why an autograph of a person more 
or less eminent is so valued: “At most it 
testifies that he can or could write his name. 
A few centuries ago that was a sure sign 
that you were no gentleman. In future such 
signatures may appreciate. The body of most 
letters is now formed by the typewriter. 
In time perhaps the custom of personal sub- 
scription by the writer will pass away. If 
somebody who ‘is somebody’ says something 
in a letter, that is another thing. 

“Meanwhile, the poor, as they turn over 
the pages of lists, will best console them- 
selves by lingering over what Mr. Havelock 
Ellis calls ‘creative spelling’—that individual, 
independent orthography which schooling 
has so largely banished. 

“Thus in ‘The Romance of Letters,’ a 
catalogue of original correspondence and 
manuscripts published in London, we find 
the Duke of Buckingham, the ‘Steenie’ of 
James I and Scott, referring to himself as 
‘George Duck of Buckingham.’ That is more 
precious than the royal and famous letter- 
writers here represented. Here, too, is 
Richard Burton, writing in character: “The 
danger of fat is its damned progressive- 
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Figure 
Construction 


by Alon Bement, Director of the Art Center, 
New York City 
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Figure Construction is based on the prin- 
ciple that the rapid execution of each 
stroke will produce skill and technique 
in much less time than the laborious 
and painstaking method so often used. 
Each idea was thoroughly tested with 
life classes at Columbia University 
under the supervision of the author. 
Figure Construction has been endorsed 
by the leading artists, teachers of art, 
and educators in the country. 

124 pages; more than 75 illustrations ; 

list price, $2.50 


Mail this Coupon 
SEND NO MONEY attri 
GREGG PUBLISHING CO., 
20 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me ‘Figure Construction.” I will 
pay postman $2.50 on arrival. 
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of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 











« Great Calendar 


Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—Apr. 1-15: Bookplates. Apr. 15- 
30: Sketches, Martha F. Anderson. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF ALABAMA—Aprt.: 
colors, Ellsworth Woodward. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Development of the 
theatre. CASA DE MANANA—Apr. 1-15: Oils and 
pastels, Calthea Vivian. 
Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—To Apr. 21: Landscapes, 
Arthur Hill Gilbert. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. a 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Apr.-May : Regular exhibi- 
tion by members of Art Ass'n. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Exhibition, 
Ass'n. 


Water- 


La Jolla Art 


Los Angeles, Cal. nak 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Apr.: 11th annual exhibition ; 
Painters and Sculptors; modern Chinese paintings ; 


paintings. Philip Dyke, Hardie Gramatky, Albert 
Mow. AINSLIE GALLERIES—Aprt.: Portraits, G. 
Kende. BILTMORE SALON—To Apr. 19: Paintings, 


Clyde Forsyth. Apr. 21-May 10: Paintings, George 
K. Brandriff. BRAXTON GALLERY (Hollywood)— 
Apr. 15-30: Feininger of The Blue Four. CALIFORNIA 
ART CLUB—Apr.: Miscellaneous show of winter 
work. DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES—Aprt. : Paint- 
ings of High Sierras, Leland Curtis. STENDAHL 
GALLERIES—To Apr. 12: Marines, William Ritschel ; 
Indian figures and Western landscape, Walter Ufer. 
Apr. 15-May 3: Paintings, Armin Hansen. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY GALLERY—To Apr. 27: Bookplate Ass'n 
International prize competition and 6th annual 
exhibition. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Apr. 15: 
Oakland Art Gallery. Apr. 17-May 15: 
lection of Mme. Galka E. Scheyer. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; Ada Belle Champlin, Clara G. Force, 
Ralph J. Wyatt. GRACE NICHOLSON’S—Apr.: 
Paintings, Bessie Lasky; etchings, Arthur Millier; 
50 Ming paintings; Korean and Japanese wood 
sculpture. 


Annual of 
Private col- 


Pomona, Cal. 
POMONA COLLEGE—Apr. 1-15: 
school children (A.F.A.). 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Apr.: American Indian arts 
exhibition; drawings, Mater Dominica Fehinger. To 
Apr. 10: International school arts. Apr. 20-May 3: 
Work by German school children (A.F.A.). 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—Apr. : 
Work of Eugen Neuhaus; permanent collection; Ori- 


Work by German 
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ental art; French and American paintings. GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS—To Apr. 10: Water-colors, Helen 
Forbes; drawings and sculpture, Jacques Schnier; 
drawings, Mestrovic. Apr. 12-26: Oils and water- 
colors, Otis Oldfield. Ss. & G. GUMP CO.—Apr. 6-19: 
Water-colors, W. S. Bagdatopoulos. Apr. 21-May 3: 
Sculpture, Gay Gaer. PAUL ELDER & CO.—Apr. 7-26: 
Water-colors of Haiti, Philip Nesbitt. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—Apr. 7-19: Paint- 


ings, Samuel J. Armstrong. Apr. 21-May 3: Paintings 
and etchings, Mary J. Coulter. 
Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Tibetan banner paint- 


ings; old master original drawings. Apr. 1-15: Art 
exhibition, Denver schools. 
Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Aprt.: Contemporary Ameri- 





can art. CYRUS H. MOYER GALLERIES—Apr. 1-15: 
Paintings, Guy Wiggins. 
Washington, D.C. 


ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—Aprt. 6-19: Oils, Dixie 


Selden; water-colors, Emma Mendenhall. Apr. 20- 
May 3: Oils. Gladys Bannigan, Alethea Platt, Mary 
G. Riley. CARLTON HOTEL—Apr. 5-May 5: Work of 
Elizabeth Muhlhofer. GORDON DUNTHORNE GAL- 
LERIES—Apr. 1-14: Pastels of flowers, Ernestine M. 
Burrage. Apr. 15-30: New drypoints, Cadwallader 
Washburn. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—Aprt.: 
Modern paintings; decorations, Augustus Vincent 
Tack. UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM—To 
Apr. 20: Etchings, A. C. Webb. Apr. 21-May 18: 
Etchings, Gordon Grant. VEERHOFF GALLERIES—To 
Apr. 11: Paintings, Lee Hankey. FORKE GALLERY— 
Apr.: Exhibition of paintings. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

ART CLUB—Apr. 1-15: George Pearse Ennis. Apr. 15-30: 

Water-Color Rotary & Students exhibition. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 1-15: Portraits, Camelia 

Whitehurst. 
Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS—Apr. 1-15: Savannah 
Art Club. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS—Apr. 1-13: Second 
annual exhibition of “The 7.” 
Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—To Apr. 21: Inter- 


national exhibition of rugs and glass. To Apr. 20: 
1oth International water-color exhibition; drawings, 
Muriel Hannah. ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
Apr.: Etchings and old prints of Chicago; old 
English sporting paintings. ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
—To Apr. 9: Contemporary Chinese paintings ; paint- 
ings, Picasso; gouaches, Zadkine ; sculpture, Noguchi. 
Apr. 13-May 3:. Professional members’ exhibition. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.—To Apr. §: Etchings, 
Whistler & Zorn. Apr. 7-25: A. T. Hibbard. CHICAGO 
GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—To Apr. 10: Oils, Holger 
Jensen, James Topping, Edgar Payne. PALETTE & 
CHISEL CLUB—To Apr. 18: Exhibition of water-colors 
by members. Apr. 20-May 20: 36th annual exhibition 
of oil paintings and sculpture. 
Decatur, Ill. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Apr.: Portraits, Henry S. 

Hubbel ; flower paintings, Katherine Cherry. 
Rockford, Ill. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Aprt.: Paintings by artists of Rock- 
ford and vicinity. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: “Aeroplane Impres- 
sions’’; modern paintings; replicas of Greek and 
Roman bronzes. PETTIS GALLERY—Apr. 7-21: Helen 
Woodward. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

LITTLE GALLERY OF AM. FED. OF ARTS—Apr.: Ten 

Philadelphia painters. 
Davenport, Ia. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—Apr. 19-30: Water-colors 

and drawings, Nelson McCleary. 
Emporia, Kan. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Aprt.: 

Lester Stevens (A.F.A.). 


Lawrence, Kan. 
OF KANSAS—Apr.: Graphic 


Paintings, W. 


UNIVERSITY 


processes 
(A.F.A.). 


Manhattan, Kan. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—To Apr. 12: Mod- 
ern French paintings from Roullier Galleries, Chicago. 
Parsons, Kan. 

PARSONS SCHOOL SYSTEM—Apr. 7-18: Contemporary 

prints (A.F.A.). 
Wichita, Kan. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Oils from Macbeth and 
Milch Galleries, New York. 


Louisville, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Apr. 


Russian 
Ikons. 


13! 
New Orleans, La. 

ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB—Apr. 1-15: New Orleans Art 
League. ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—Apr.: 10th 
annual exhibition, Southern States Art League. 

Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Apr. 


] ] 18-May 
International Photographic Salon. 


19: 


Baltimore, Md: 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Apr.: Second annual, 
Society of Baltimore Independent Artists; paintings, 
faculty of Grand Central Art School; modem 
paintings and bronzes, Dr. Claribel Cone collection; 
Diedrich Abbes collection of Chinese ceramics, 
PURNELL GALLERIES—Apr.: Original etchings, 
Cc. R. W. Nevison; old paintings. 
Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE—Apr. 7-25: Phila. 
Rotary (A.F.A.). 
Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: XVth century wood- 
cuts and metal cuts; Hogarth etchings and engray- 
ings, drawings, Sandby, Varley, Gurtin; modern 
woodcuts; XVIIIth century English porcelain, 
BOSTON ART CLUB—To Apr. 5: Members’ exhibi- 
tion. Apr. 9-26: Exhibition by Business Men’s Art 
Club. CAPRONI GALLERIES—Indefinite: Reproduc- 
tions of classical and modern statuary. CASSON 
GALLERIES—To Apr. 12: Equestrian paintings and 
drawings, Richard B. Adam; etchings, Dwight C. 
Sturges. Apr. 14-26: Paintings, K. Hiraga. DOLL & 
RICHARDS—To Apr. 15: Drawings, Stella Bloch, 
Apr. 9-15: Old English silver, James Robinson col- 
lection. Apr. 16-29: Crayon portraits, Ethel Me- 
chanic. To Apr. 8: Water-colors, Dodge Macknight, 
GOODMAN, FINE PRINTS--To Apr. 26: Miscellane- 
ous fine prints, old masters. GOODSPEED’S BOOK 
SHOP—To Apr 26: Etchings, Hans Kleiber; Audubon 
bird prints. GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—To Apr. 
12: Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. PANCOAST GAIL- 
LERY—To Apr. 12: Buk, Speight, Bates, Perkins, 
Gibbs, Schulhoff. SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 
Apr. 10-23: Arts and crafts of Philippine Islands, 
ROBERT C. VOSE—To Apr. 12: Paintings, Marion M, 
Chase. Charles Hovey Pepper, Harley Perkins, Charles 
Hopkinson, Carl Gordon Cutler. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Loan exhibition of draw- 


Water-Color 


ings; early Chinese pottery from Charles Bain 
Hoyt collection; etchings by Rembrandt, 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER—Apr.: Etchings, Hartwell 


Priest; block-prints in color, Frances Gearhart. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Apr. 13: American artists’ 
paintings, from Chicago Art Institute. UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN—Apr.: Exhibit of graphic arts, 

Detroit, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr.: Sixteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of American art; Robert Henri memorial exhibi- 
tion. DETROIT GALLERIES, INC.—Apr. 5-19: 
Aeroplane paintings, J. Helen Kent; etchings and 
prints of aviation. JOHN HANNA GALLERIES—To 
Apr. §: Paintings and etchings, Robert Fulton Logan, 
Apr. 10-24: Paintings, George S. Hill; etchings, 
Polly Knipp Hill. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings, William H. Singer, 
Jr.; water-colors, Nile J. Behncke; block-prints, 
Leo J. Meissner. 


Muskegon, Mich. 











HACKLEY GALLERY—Apr.: Sculptures and drawings, 
Hilbert. London Underground posters. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Flower paintings ; woodcuts 
in color, A. Rigden Read (A.F.A.). 
Duluth, Minn. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr. 5-27: Pictures from 
Shore Arts Ass’n annual (A.F.A.). 


Minneapolis. Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr.: Modern French paintings; 
drawings, Mestrovic. Open Apr. 20: Engravings, Tim- 
othy Cole. Open Apr. 18: Etchings, Cadwallader 
Washburn. 


North 


Kansas City, Mo. 

ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: International water-color ex- 

hibition ; sculpture, Patlagean. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 21: Foreign section of 
Carnegie International. FRANCIS D. HEALY GAIL- 
LERIES—April-May : Spanish antique furniture ; Span- 
ish portraits. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Apr. 3-17: 
Paintings, Frank M. Armington; etchings, Caroline 
Armington. Apr. 18-May 2: Paintings, Joseph P. 
Birrin. ST. LOUIS ARTISTS GUILD—to Apr. 9: 6th 
annual Post Dispatch black and white competition. 


Lincoln, Neb. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Apr. 1-15: Art students’ 

work, Carnegie Institute of Technology (A.F.A.). 
Omaha, Neb. 

ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Carroll, 

show; small soap sculpture. 
Manchester, N.H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Apr.: Memorial exhibition 
of Elihu Vedder (A.F.A.); Swiss paintings, Francois 
Gos (A.F.A.); Japanese prints from Sho Nemoto col- 
lection (A.F.A.); Oils, Charles W. Hawthorne from 
Babcock Galleries; Navajo blankets. 

Atlantic City, N.J. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—To June 1: Water-colors 
by 23 contemporary artists. 

East Orange, N. J. 

ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES—Apr. 10-22: Etchings, 
Marjory Ryerson. 

Leonia, N.J. 


Hopper, Burchfield 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Apr. 21-28: Exhibition by artists 
of Leonia and vicinity. 
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Montclair, N.J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—Apr. 5-28: Phila. Society 


of Etchers. 
Newark, N.J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—To Apr. 10: Exhibition of rugs. 
Apr.: Japanese arts. To Apr. 13: Work of Outdoor 
Sketch Club. 

Trenton, N.J. 

THE CONTEMPORARY—Apr. 2-18: Paintings, Firn I. 
Coppedge. 

Santa Fe, N.M. 

ART MUSEUM—Apr. 16-18: Exhibition in connection 
with convention of Western branch of A.F.A. 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

ART GALLERY-PUBLIC LIBRARY—To Apr. 5: Paint- 

ings, Theo. J. Morgan. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


"BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Apr.: 40th annual exhibit of 


pictorial photography. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Apr.: Contemporary Bel- 
gian paintings, graphic art and sculpture. Apr. 27- 
June 16: 24th annual exhibition of selected paint- 
ings by American artists; paintings, Henry Lee 
McFee. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings by Syracuse 
artists. 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—To Mar. 12: 11th annual illustra- 
tors’ show. Apr. 14-May 10: 11th annual painters’ 
show. 

New York, N.Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To Nov. 2: Exhibition of 
the H. O. Havemeyer collection. Apr. 14-Sept. 30: 
European and American samplers, XVII to XIX 
century. To Apr. 14: Greek embroideries. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN & SON—Apr.: Old colored prints of his- 
torical London. AGNEW GALLERIES—To Apr. 10: 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner. AMERICAN-ANDER- 
SON GALLERIES—Apr. 7-19: Paintings, Sarah E. Han- 
ley, Mrs. Charles E. Hook; paintings and water-col- 
ors, Mary Turlay Robinson. AMERICAN FINE ARTS 
BUILDING—To Apr. 6: Spring exhibition of National 
Academy of Design. Apr. 11-24: Annual exhibition, 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club. AN AMERICAN 
PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)—To Apr. 22: New paint- 
ings, Arthur G. Dove. ARDEN GALLERY—Apr. : 7th an- 
nual Landscape Architects Society ; garden furniture ; 
animal pottery, Wharton Esherick; ceramics, Henry 
Varnum Poor. ART CENTER—Apr. 1-12: New York 
Society of Women Artists: paintings, Willard and 
Amy Ortlipp; paintings by the Islanders Group. 
Apr. 14-26: Paintings, Marion Gray Traver; textile 
designs, Art Alliance. ART CENTER—OPPORTUNITY 
GALLERY—Apr.: Craftwork, New York Society of 
Craftsmen ; prints; Mexican craftwork. ART CENTER 
—BARBIZON BRANCH—Apr. 10-20: Work by Educa- 
tional Alliance Art School. Apr. 21-May 4: National 
Junior League exhibit. BABCOCK GALLERIES—To 
Apr. 12: Paintings and drawings, Nathan Hoffman. 
Apr. 14-May 3: American paintings, water-colors and 
etchings. BALZAC GALLERIES—To Apr. 12: Draw- 
ings and water-colors, Constantin Guys. BELMONT 
GALLERIES—Apr.: Permanent exhibition of Old 
Masters. BECKER GALLERIES—Apr.: Colored prints 
of costume designs, Picasso; red woodcuts, illustra- 
tions for Virgil’s ‘‘Eclogues,”’ Maillol ; German prints, 
Matisse. BROWN-ROBERTSON—Indefinite: Color 
prints by American and British artists; paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY, INC.—Aor.: Paintings, Rouault, 
RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES—Indefinite: Exhibi- 
tion of Khmer sculpture. CHAMBRUN GALLERY— 
Apr.: Religious paintings, Louis Jambor. CLAYTON 
GALLERY—To Apr. 12: Etchings, Joseph Pennell and 
Childe Hassam. CORONA MUNDI (Roerich Museum) 
—Apr.: Contemporary art, Auerbach-Levy, Bistran, 
Dabo, Hawthorne, Higgins, Hunter, Paddock. DE- 
HAUKE & CO.—Apr. 7-30: Exhibition of Cubism 
(1910-1913). DELPHIC STUDIOS—Indefinite: Works 
of Orozco, Thomas H. Benton, Dewey Albinson. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings, Nura. 
DURAND-RUEL—To Apr. 26: Paintings, Albert 
André. EHRICH GALLERIES—Apr.: Exhibition of 
Old Masters. FERARGIL GALLERIES—To Apr. 13: 
Paintings, Lauren Ford; etchings, Will Dyson. 
Apr. 14-27: Little American masterpieces; etchings, 
A. L. Groll, Apr. 28-May 11: Paintings, Guyrah 
Newkirk; etchings, Rebecca Taylor. Apr.: Garden 
sculpture. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Sculpture for garden and grounds. To 
Apr. 12: Landscape architecture, Alfred Geiffert 
and Ferruccie Vitale. FIFTEEN GALLERY—To Apr. 
12: Paintings, Donald Olyphant. Apr. 14-26: 
Paintings, Herman F. Nagel. PASCAL M. GATTER- 
DAM GALLERY—Apr.: Exhibition of paintings. 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES—To Aor. 12: 
Paintings, Jessie Arms Botke; sculpture, Gaetano 
Cecere. Apr. 8-19: Sculpture, Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 
Apr. 15-26: Drawings and water-colors, Helen Wills. 
Apr. 15-19: Work of students of Grand Central School 
of Art. G. R. D. STUDIO—Apr. 7-20: Paintings, 
Durieux, Frazier, Prentiss, Benjamin. Apr. 21-May 3: 

Twenty-Thirty Show.’’” HACKETT GALLERIES—To 
Apr. 12: Paintings, Emil Lahnor. Apr. 14-26: Paint- 
ings, Dietz Edzard. HEERAMANECK GALLERIES—In- 
definite: Asiatic works of art. GALLERY OF P. 
JACKSON HIGGS—Indefinite: Paintings by Old Mas- 
ters. HARLOW, MCDONALD & CO.=—To Apr. 15: 
Engravings and woodcuts, Albrecht Durer. FRED- 
ERICK KEPPEL & CO.—Apr. 10-May 5: Recent dry- 
points, Cadwallader Washburn. KLEEMAN-THOR- 
MAN GALLERIES—Apr.: Etchings and lithographs, 
Albert Sterner. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—Aprt.: 
Exhibition of Old Masters. M. KNOEDLER & CO.— 
To Apr. 6: French color prints and line engravings of 
the XVIIIth century. To Apr. 13: Derain exhibition. 
ROLAND KOSCHERAK—Indefinite: Art from Japan, 





China and Tibet. KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES—To Apr. 
5: Paintings, Marjorie Phillips. JOHN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES—Indefinite: Old and modern paintings. LIT- 
TLE GALLERY—Apr. 1-15: Handwrought jewelry by 
Edward E. Oakes. MACBETH GALLERY—Aprt. 1-14: 
Landscapes, Harry Leith-Ross. Apr. 15-28: Russia in 
water-colors, Eliot O’Hara. MILCH GALLERIES—To 
Apr. 12: Memorial exhibition of works by Sigurd 
Skou; sculpture, Emanuel A. Cavacos. Apr. 14-26: 
Water-colors, John Whorf. MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Apr. 21-May 3: Paintings, Agnes P. Van Ryn. To 
Apr. §: Paintings, Alexander Shilling. MORTON 
GALLERIES—To Apr. 7: Paintings, Milton Avery and 
Clara Lea Cousins. Apr. 7-21: Paintings, Hanna 
Philippovich. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART—Open Apr. 
8: Lafayette loan exhibition. MUSEUM OF MODERN 
ART—Apr. 10-23: Early water-colors of Charles E. 
Burchfield; paintings and sculpture by artists under 
35. MURAI GALLERIES—Apr.: European and Amer- 
ican moderns. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—Apr. 16-Oct. 
1: Members’ exhibition of small paintings. To Apr. 8: 
Exhibition by Junior artist members. J. B. NEUMANN 
—Indefinite: Living art and international moderns. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Apr.: Decorative portraits 
and landscapes. ARTHUR U. NEWTON—Apr.: XVIIIth 
century English portraits; sporting pictures. PARK 
AVE. GALLERIES—Apr. 17-May 3: Murals, Carl 
Schmidt. PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—Aprt. 
1-15: Sculpture, Karl Skoog. RALPH M. PEARSON 
STUDIO—Indefinite: Modern hand-hooked rugs by 
American artists. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Prints Division) 
—Indefinite: Early views of American cities. REIN- 
HARDT GALLERIES—Apr.: Old Masters and modern 
French masters. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—Apr. 4-20: 
Small pictures and small bronzes. SCHULTHEIS GAL- 
LERIES—Indefinite: Prominent American and foreign 
artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN @& CcO.—Indefinite : Ex- 
hibition of ancient paintings, tapestries and furniture. 
To Apr. 5: Sculpture, George Lober. E. & A. SIL- 
BERMAN—To Sept. 1: Old Masters and antiques. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES—To Apr. 10: Paintings 
and water-colors, Pruna. Apr. 12-25: Paintings and 
water-colors, Gallibert. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 
Avr.: Paintings by Old Masters. UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB— Apr.: Selected work by members of National 
Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. WILDEN- 
STEIN GALLERIES—Apt.: Paintings and water-colors, 
Walter Gay. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—Aprt.: 
English landscapes and decorative paintings—archi- 
tectural and floral. 
Rochester. N.Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Avr.: Kiowan art; paint- 
ings, Isabelle Hollister Tuttle; American etchings. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE—Apr. 8-18: Paintings, -Mario 
Toppi; Metropolitan Museum color prints. Apr. 1 
May 1: European advertising art. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 
COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB—Apr. 5-22: Contemporary 
American oil paintings (A.F.A.). 
Syracuse. N.Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Aptr.: “‘Ten Phila. Painters.” 
Akron. O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To Apr. 15: Ohio Water- 
Color Society. To Apr. 14: Hungarian arts and crafts ; 
portraits by Vago. 

Athens, O. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Apr. 1-15: Modern stained glass. 
Avr. 15-20: Tapenese prints; Grand Central Gal- 
leries exhibition (A.F.A.). 

Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM—Apr.: [Illuminated manu- 
scripts, XIth to XVIth century. CLOSSON GALLERIES 
—Apr. 7-12: Paintings, Meyer Abel; water-colors, 
Arthur Helwig. Apr. 7-19: Brainard Lemon collec- 
tion of silver. 

Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSFUM—Anr. 23-June 1: 12th annual 

exhibition, Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Aprtr.: 

traveling water-color show; sculpture 
Chicago artists. 


Cleveland Artists 
by four 


Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Opening exhibition 

in new Institute building. 
Oxford, O. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY—Apr. 10-30: Etchings and wood- 

block prints (A.F.A.). 
Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART—Aor.: 12th annual exhibi- 

tion, Toledo Federation of Art Societies. 
Toronto, Ont. 

J. MERRITT MALLONEY GALLERY—Apr. 15-May 15: 

Paintings of the Alos. Francois Gos. 
Portland, Ore. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Work of alumni and ad- 

vanced students of Portland Art Ass’n School. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—Apr. 25-May 19: Contemporary 

American paintings (A.F.A.). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—To Apr. 9: Water-colors and etchings, 
Ben Silbert. To Apr. 27: Annual exhibition, Phila. 
Water-Color Club. Avr. 11-May 6: Water-colors and 
pastels, John McLure Hamilton. ART CLUB—Apr. 
2-15: Commercial art, Art Directors Club. Apr. 19- 
May 2: William Yarrow. McCLEES GALLERIES—To 
Avr. 12: Wax portraits, Ethel F. Mundy. PHILA. 
MUSEUM—To Apr. 17: Paintings, Thomas Eakins. 
To June 1: Foule collection of Gothic and Renais- 
sance art. To May 1: XVIIth century lace. PHILA. 
SKETCH CLUB—To Apr. 19: Photographs, Richard 
T. Dooner, Wm. S. Ellis, H. C. Pepper, Henry Troth. 

Avr. 28-May 10: 66th annual exhibition of oils, 

Phila. Artists. PRINT CLUB—To Apr. 5: 4th annual, 

American Block-Prints. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Apr. 20: 
Salon. To June 1: Paintings given to Public Schools 
by ‘100 Friends of Pittsburgh Art.” J. J. GILLESPIE 
CO.—Apr. 1-15: Old Masters. Apr. 15-30: American 


Photographic 


paintings. Wax miniatures, Ethel F. 


Mundy. 


Apr. 21-30: 


Reading, Pa. 


PUBLIC MUSEUM—To Apr. 21: Contemporary American 


paintings (A.F.A.). 
Providence, R.I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—To Apr. 27: Con- 
temporary Canadian art (A.F.A.). NATHANIEL M. 
VOSE—Apr.: Exhibition of paintings. 

Newberry, S.C. 

ROTARY CLUB—To Apr. 8: Southern States Art League, 
“B” circuit. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ART ASSOCIATION (Memorial Auditorium)—To Apr. 
8: International exchange; selected school work. 
Apr. 15-30: Work, Dept. of University of Chat- 
tanooga and Bright School. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 14-28: Art students’ work, 
Carnegie Institute and Educational Alliance Art 
School (A.F.A.). 

Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—To Apr. 10: Birger Sandzen. 
Apr.: Allied arts. 

Denton, Tex. 

COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Apr.: 1930 Water- 
Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. 6: Paintings, Carle J. 
Blenner. Apr. 10-May 12: Paintings by Texas artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: 6th annual exhibition, 
Houston artists. HERZOG GALLERIES—Apr.: Etch- 
ings, Charles Svendsen; Russian enamels. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


ATELIER ART GALLERY—Apr.: Drawings, Ben C. 
Mead. MILAM GALLERIES—Apr.: Exhibition of 
paintings. 


Ogden, Utah 

HOTEL BIGELOW GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings by Amer- 
ican artists. 

Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: 8th annual exhibition of ad- 
vertising art; early American paintings. SCHNEIDER 
ART GALLERIES—Indefinite: Foreign & American 
artists. 

Wheeling, W.Va. 

ART CLUB—Apr. 4-10: Grand Central Galleries exhibi- 
tion (A.F.A.). 

Appleton, Wis. 

EZAWRENCE COLLEGE—Apr.: Embroidery 
(A.F.A.). 


collection 


Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Oils and water-colors, Jean 
Crawford Addams. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Aprt. 
1-12: Water-colors, Arthur B. Davies. Apr. 15-30: 
Modern oil paintings, Buk, Nura, Mangravite, 
Vukovic, Schulhoff. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

BRESLER GALLERIES—Apr.: Etchings and engravings, 
Rembrandt and Diirer. JEFFERSON PAINTERS—To 
Apr. 16: E. Nutting, Armin Hansen, Harold Schultz, 
Howard Thomas. LAYTON ART GALLERY—To Apr. 
11: Water-colors, Jean Paul Slusser. MILWAUKEE 
ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Wisconsin Painters and 
Sculptors; Orozco lithographs; Wis. Society of 
Applied Arts. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Apr.—June: Water-colors by Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Apr.: Paintings, 
Bohm. 


Max 













WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


OIL & WATER 
COLOURS 


(Studio and Student 
size tubes) 
For nearly 100 years, 
they have been unsur- 
passed for Brilliance 

and Permanence. 


On a Quality basis, they 


are the lowest priced 
Colours obtainable. 








New Catalog just out— 


send 10 cts. for postage. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





“Student’s Museum” 


Clarence S. Stein wrote an article in the 
Architectural Record on “The Museum of 
Tomorrow,” in which he outlined the two 
chief functions of such an ideal institution 
as inspiration and education, and submitted 
plans to house it. To best serve these pur- 
poses the public’s “museum of inspiration” 
and the student’s “museum of education” 
would be kept separate, the former being 
placed in the interior of the structure Mr. 
Stein has designed and the other around 
the rim. Concerning the student’s museum 
Mr. Stein said: 

“The museum which will give under- 
standing to the student requires quite a 
different arrangement from that which will 
give appreciation to the general public. The 
student needs a comprehensive view of 
what he is studying. Every authentic work 
which the museum finds worth keeping 
should be arranged in an orderly, system- 
atic manner so as to facilitate research, 
comparison and study. There should be 
nothing hidden in dark storage places. Pho- 
tographs of related works in other mu- 
seums should be at hand, as should refer- 
ence books. It should not be necessary to 
run from one end of the building to the 

















The “tet Studios 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 

ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PSYCHOLOGY - ENGLISH 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 


220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 




















PAINT SUNSHINE 
with 
EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 
Classes 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


At the Boothbay Studios 

Summer School of Art 
JULY - AUGUST 1930 
For circular address 


FRANK ALLEN 
220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





other to compare two paintings or to look 
up reference materials. The student in a 
museum should be able to surround him- 
self with material just as he would in a 
public library. The public’s museum will 
be selective, the student’s comprehensive. 

“Some of the study collections—fabrics, 
for example—are best organized by sub- 
jects. Such study collections will be placed 
in the upper stories of the central tower, 
as suggested by Mr. Lee Simonson. Here 
the artisan and student, manufacturer and 
collector, will find assembled an organized 
collection of authentic objects, reference 
photographs and books. In addition to 
studios and workrooms there will be a few 
small meeting rooms, where groups inter- 
ested in the progress of the arts may gather 
socially or for discussion or to exhibit small 








groups of studies, projects. or completed 
works, as in a club. The museum of to- 
morrow will not only preserve the art of 
the past but will serve as the center of the 
art of today.” 





Carnegie Summer Session 


The summer session of the Carnegie In-. 
stitute of Technology will open on June 16, 
the program offered including a _ wide 
variety of subjects for teachers and super- 
visors of public school art, industrial edu- 
cation, psychology and education, and under- 
graduate courses in art. Director Ihrig an- 
nounced that the regular members of the 
faculty will be assisted by several guest 
instructors and lecturers specially appointed 
for the summer session. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


The textbook of the new vision-training method that enables anyone to learn to 
draw and paint by Home Study and Use of the Drawing and Painting- Glass. 
Book $3.00; Glass $2.75. This is not an aid to picture making but to vision so true 
that soon the Glass and all tests are discarded and amateur and artist see alike. 


HOME COURSE 


because it gives artists and art teachers 
power they did not gain by old methods. 


THE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


turns failure into success and saves years in Art Schools for students. The Glass 
supersedes theory and makes even home study of portraiture, landscape, illustration 
better than personal instruction by other methods. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, 7°23, Harbor 


All the year address 

















michel jacobs 


lst or other dates convenient. 





european-african 
painting tour 


To France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Italy. Six months tour, from 00 
May 22 to November 7, 1930 all expenses paid, including tuition, $7500. 


Part of this tour can be taken at a proportional reduction from July Ist to September 


Send for Fllustrated Booklet A. J. 


metropolitan art school, 58 west §7th st., new york 
Michel Jacobs, director and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 
tion. A simple application of Dynamic Symmetry. Individual instruction, Life Portrait, 
ih Poster, Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Send forCatalog D 
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CAPE COD SCHOOL OF ART 
CHARLES W. 


Instructor 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
31st Season, June 30th to August 23 


HARRY N. CAMPBELL, Director 
ee OWN, MASS. 
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. Art Course of Study in Senior High 
F ellowships Schools,” including a description of the plan 
of work and outlines of the course in prin- 
ciples and practice of design. Copies will be 
sent for &c., postage by Leon L. Winslow, 
Department of Education, Carrollton and 
Lafayette Avenues. 


Among 85 new fellowships for study an- 
nounced by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation and involving the 
expenditure of $200,000 are several that will 
interest the art world. Thomas Handforth, 
etcher, of Tacoma, Wash., will study in the 
Orient. gee = — caged — Wessels to Teach Again 
will study stained glass in Europe. e , : } 
sculptors who receive fellowships are Harold Glenn A. Wessels, California artist and 
Cash, Richmond, Va.; Arthur Lee, New teacher, will return about May 20 from 
York; Sidney Loeb, Staten Island; Bruce Europe, where during the Port Pre. Fears 
Moore, Wichita, Kan. The painters are: he has been closely associated with Hans 
Pamela Bianco (one-time child artist), New Hofmann, director and founder of the in- 
York; Monty Lewis, New York; Mordi ternationally known Akademie Hofmann. 
Gassner, New York Mr. Wessels was recently appointed an in- 
_e . structor at the summer session of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, his alma 














A Baltimore Syllabus pret 
The Division of Art Education of the 
Baltimore Public Schools has issued in Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 


syllabus form a “Tentative Outline for the ' of the art schools of America. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
Instructors. 43rd Year. 
JAMES C. BouDREAU, Director 








Commercial Illustration Studios 
ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL ART 
taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc- 
tion. Modern and practical method. Day and 

evening classes. 
Moderate Fee Register Now! 
Suite 409-A, Brentano Bldg. 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 











THE BROWNE ART GLASS 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR Season of 1930 


GrorcGE Eimer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular A 


Box 453, © PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 





tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 





THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


A limited number of free scholarships for 
serious students 


Send for copy of “‘Art as a Profession” 

















THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


INSTRUCTOR 


TERM: JULY 1st to AUGUST gtx 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING OUT OF DOORS 
ALSO PAINTING FROM THE MODEL IN CLASS STUDIO 


For Catalog and information 


ADDRESS GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS — SECRETARY 
67 WEST 877Tx STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1925-1930 2ND TERM Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN 
ART AND STAGE CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 
1624 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















A Class in 


DRAWING - PAINTING and ILLUSTRATION 
in FRANCE and BELGIUM 


June - July - August 1930 


Instructors 
JOHN PETRINA JANE FREEMAN 
Write for illustrated booklet to 
JANE FREEMAN 


THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 











NATIONAL pre, hee OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time. Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Euro- 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalog: address 
Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


























CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 
a Telephone Circle 1350 














a STUDY R 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


and 
PENN PUBLIC SCHOOL ART SUMMER 


Midst Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains 
STATE June 30 to August 8 SESSION 


Write for special announcement to 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 














oa THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE ° 
State College, Pa. 














WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on reques< 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 























GUY WIGGINS| 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYME, CONN. 





June 15 to September 15 





Address: 
226 W. 59th St., N. Y. City 














NAUM M.LOS | 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
PAINTING 








Constructive Anatomy 


DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 


1947 BROADWAY Phone Trafalgar 0022 
New York City Write for Circular 














Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








ART SCHOOL 
of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 

Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 
E. A. Gurry, Dir., §0 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 











California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term now in session. Professional courses in the 
fine and applied arts; Normal Teachers’ Course. 
Write for illustrated catalog 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 








SUMMER SESSION 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 
of New School for Social Research 
at Rockport, near Gloucester, Mass., for 2 
months, starting July 7th. The theory and 
practice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Separate class for amateurs. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
10 East 53rd St., New York City. 


Aims and Trends 


The following is from an article on “The 
Aims and Tendencies of Art Education in 
the United States,” written by C. Valentine 
Kirby, director of art education for 
Pennsylvania, for the German publication, 
Der Pelikan: ; 

“Art education in the United States today 
provides for the enrichment of the life of 
the child, satisfying his creative instincts and 
his natural love for beauty. Thus are met 
the needs of the community, the state and 
the nation for creative artists on the one 
hand and a finer taste and citizenship on 
the other. 

“Today there are probably more people 
awakened to an interest in the arts than 
ever before. The average man’s idea of art 
is no longer limited to that of the picture 
painted on canvas, and his interest has deep- 
ened and broadened in consequence. There 
has come a new realization of the need of 
design and art quality in American manu- 
facture and merchandising. There is a con- 
sciousness of the need of art in every 
community as a force working for a finer 
public taste in the people at large. There is 
a growing realization that the gifted or 
talented child is precious and should be dis- 
covered, trained, guided and conserved. And 
above all, comes the realization that art edu- 
cation in our schools has the advantage—far- 
reaching—of dealing with plastic and 
impressionable childhood, developing apti- 
tudes, interests, skills, aspirations, recre- 
ations, something to live by, something to 
live for. . :- 

“In emphasizing the need of a finer taste 
and discrimination among our people, we are 
making a conscientious effort to refine their 
choices, desires and aspirations. A statue of 
Venus in a gallery will not necessarily make 
a community an art loving one. It is said 
that later generations burned noble Greek 
marbles for plaster. In an essay written by 
a Chinese boy in an American public school, 
there appeared the following: ‘What we 
want in our nation we must put in our 
schools.’ 

“Art education is no longer regarded as 
a special subject, a pigeonhole in the edu- 
cational task; a mere patch on the educa- 
tional quilt, but rather a well thought out 
design woven into the educational fabric, 
enriching every one of the school, home, 
and community. .. . 

“Outstanding among the aims and ten- 
dencies. . . . today is the wide interest in 
the freest self-expression and a just appre- 
ciation of the preciousness of the creative 
imagination. We acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Professor Cizek’s school, together 
with like exhibits from German schools, 
which have been shown throughout our 
country and have attracted wide attention. 
Outstanding educators and psychologists in 
our country have likewise influenced newer 
and freer expression in the creative arts. 
We have heard much of ‘removing the 
shackles and freeing the fettered child, and 
I believe that progress along these lines of 
greater freedom has been commensurate 











SUMMER SCHOOL: June 30 to Aug. 8 
‘THis state-accredited art college will offer 
30 art and craft courses in its 24th annual 
Summer Session. Summer work applicable to- 
ward graduation with the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, or Art Education. 
Write for summer catalogue D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











ROBERT FULTON LOGAN 


SumMMER Art CLASS 
July, August, 1930. 

Belgium, Burgundy, La Vendee, France. 
Landscape and Figure Painting, Etching, 
Wood-block Printing, Design, Color. 
Write for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY S. PITTS 
1031 Canton Ave., Mattapan P. O. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 

















OPENED 
New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


16 West 61st St., New York 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 


from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 























WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 
Catalogue on request 








SUMMER SESSION Begins July 7th 
PAR S 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
ABRIDGED PRACTICAL COURSES 


in House Planning and Decoration; Clothes De- 
sign; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; Stage 





Design and indow Display. Art for Salesmen 
and Stylists. Also Painting, Life Drawing, 
Museum Research, etc. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. Credits Given 





























Address Box A. 2239 Broaiway, New York City 








Scott Carbee 
School of 


SUMMER TERM 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
July § to August 11 
Still Life, Drawing and Painting from 
draped model, Landscape and Portrait. 
. Scort C. Carser, Instructor 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Bostow 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 

trated catalog upon request. 











_— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 

Positions and orders filled 
— ~~ 























COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. SCHOOL ART. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HAROLD L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 
Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson St., 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 

Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 

Circular of information on request to the 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, O. 








Eight weeks of summer art study in 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Opening date for summer session, June 23 
San Dreco AcapEMy oF Fine Arts 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 











Pauitine ‘Hamitt De Vou, Director 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 





OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMER 


ART 


COURSES 
JUNE 16 or 27 to AUGUST 8 


Pictorial and Decorative Design in- 
cluding Design for the Stage and for 
Linoleum Biocks: Methods in Art 
Education: History of Art: Basic 
and Advanced Courses in Drawing 
and Painting. » » » » » » » » » » » » 





ADDRESS DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 
City School 


Broad and Cherry Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Country School (Open all the year) 
CHESTER SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Illustrated Booklets 




















MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART 
Summer Session, Mills College, California 
June 30—August 9, 1930 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
President of the College 
Instructors in Art 
Marian Hartwell Cora Boone 
Rosalind Hinkley Ruth Boye 
Address: Miss Mary DEWEES, Secretary 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART, 








MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 














Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior Decoration, 
Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, Metal Working. For 
catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 





HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June gth until September 


ULTY 
Randall Davey, 


Life 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 
Write for Catalogue 


FAC 
Ernest Lawson, N.A. 
Landscape 





Classes in Painting, Life Drawing, Modelling, 

ign, Interior Decoration; Domestic Architec- 
ture, Dynamic Symmetry, Illustration, Costume 
Design; Advertising Layout and Poster Design; 
Pottery, Jewelry. Academic Department of the 
Stuart Club offers courses in English Literature, 
Languages, Ethics, Economics, Psychology, under 
university professors. Illustrated Catalog. 

exnine D. Cuitp, Director 





Oe 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


with progress in other lines and in other 
countries. 

“In some cities a large dominant idea or 
philosophy has motivated the course of 
study in art. Philadelphia and Boston are 
examples of cities where design forms the 
basis for creative work, beginning with free 
brush work, with a consideration for such 
laws of order as repetition, alternation, 
radial balance and progression, stimulated 
by observation of these principles for both 
nature and art. Inspirational material at 
hand, as well as organized visits to museums, 
provide a thoroughly digested stimulus that 
results in imaginative work of almost in- 
finite variety. ... | 

“The high school should not attempt to | 
develop ‘finished’ artists or craftsmen but | 
rather to build thoroughly on a foundation | 
of drawing, design, color and the elements 
of the handicrafts, and then through elective 
courses to sustain interest by contrasts with 
such fields of opportunity as illustration, art 
in advertising, interior decoration, design for 

costume, etc. Those with special aptitudes 
and talents will be discovered and conserved 
and guided to the art school best adapted 
to meet their particular needs. Those with 
special gifts will thus be saved for the large 
and varied field of the arts.... The demands 
made upon the art teacher or supervisor 
today are greater than ever before. The re- 
quirements that met the needs of the ‘draw- 
ing’ teacher were simple indeed compared 
with the art teacher of today. ... 
“A tribute should be paid to art museums 
and organizations of interested citizens com- 
prising ‘School Art Leagues’ for the. con- 
servation and guidance of gifted children, 
and to ‘Friends of Art,’ who purchase works 
of art for schoolroom decoration. Mu- 
seums provide educational directors and 
organize visits of school pupils; they like- 
wise provide schools with museum materi- 
al. ... Regular classes are conducted in the 
museum, together with promenade 
lectures. . pie 

“Altogether we believe in the enrichment 
of life through public school art, and that 
the art taste of a community will be no 
better and no worse than the standards 
established in its public schools. The one is 
commensurate with the other. The decrease 
in working hours and the consequent in- 
crease of leisure hours in this machine age 
of ours brings a realization of the cultural 
significance of art and its contribution to a 
more ennobling recreation.” 








Litter Basket Contest 


The Committee of Twenty on Street. and 
Outdoor Cleanliness, appointed by the New 
York Academy of Medicine, announces a 
design competition for litter receptacles for 
the city of New York, the winning design 
to be presented to the city with the recom- 
mendation that such containers be manufac- 
tured on a large scale. Two prizes are 
offered, $500 and $250. Address: 2 East 
1o3rd St., New York. 





Starts School in Hawaii 


Phil Sawyer has gone from Detroit to 
Hawaii and has established a school of art 
at Waikiki, where his classes will paint from 
native models. 





More art students and artists read THE 
Art Dicest than subscribe to all the other 








234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 





American art publications combined. 








/SANTA BARBARA 
| School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Director 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 





Session: 30 weeks, October-May | 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE | 
Illustrated Catalog | 

| 

} 

| 

| 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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VESPER GEORGE: 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART > 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
Protessional Courses—20 Instructors 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Schola.ships 
Bookiet—44 St. Botolph st., Boston, Mass. 








INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 


207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
ORDERS taken for all kinds of pottery work. 
CLASSES in Pottery and Modeling. 

SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY, Pottery and 
other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 

SUMMER CLASSES—Resident Pupils. 

FIRING for Sculptors and Schools. 

Tel. Lorraine 0331 H. & A. VOORHEES 








PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

FOR WOMEN 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 

Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial and 

Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising Art. 

Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration and Cos- 

tume Design. Illustration. Normal Art. All branches 
of the Fine Arts. 

Broad and Master Streets Write for Catalog 


WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FICURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 

















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 











DOUGLAS DONALDSON 











CREATIVE - DESIGN. | 
COLOR. 


ADDRESS ¢ 
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The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTI 


at Monterey in the Berkshire Hills 
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The Nelson 


a 
OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 


x 





In the beautiful Litchfield Hilis 
During July and August 





Under Personal Instruction of 
GeorcE LAurENCE NELSON, A.N.A. 
15 West 67th St. New York 


Write for descriptive circular 











a3 q SUMMER SESSION 
‘es BEGINS JUNE 30™ 
¥ €NVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


ERNTZ DIREC 


18 souTH MICHIGAN AVE. =. CHICAGO 


en. 








SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 


Cr 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DESIGNERS ART 


July Class in School Aris, Crafts, 
and Methods for 
Teachers 


Register Now Send for Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





























LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 30 to Aug. 23 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 East soth St., N.Y.C. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 
t all branches of Commer- 

cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individual instruction. 
Summer Session begins 
June 30. 
Directors, Franx H. Younc, H. L. Tomans 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





















Pr i——— CATALOG ON REQUEST 





A School “Benefit” 


= pane =| 
“Portrait Head,’ Charles Despiau. 


Within the range of portraiture, for he 
has made few excursions outside, Charles 
Despiau has played upon keys as varied as 
the manifestations of personality, with the 
result that he stands today a compeer of 
his three distinguished contemporaries, 
Bourdelle, Malliol, and Bernard. The bust 
reproduced above is included in the exhibi- 
tion and sale of paintings and sculpture 
which a group of friends of the Boston 
Museum School of Art has arranged for 
the benefit of the school, to be held in the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, April 28 to May 3. 

The simplicity and directness of this head 
by Despiau reflects the artist’s mastery in 
portraying essentials. Despiau once said: 
“When I begin to analyze a head, my aim 
above everything else is to discover the essen- 
tial rhythm of it, to master the relations of 
its various parts and to tie up the one to 
the other by true transitions. . . . I seek in 
my busts to attain a profound resemblance. 
For me they begin to live; I believe in the 
end I can hear their voices. . . . Resem- 
blance, expression. I do not search for them, 
I am a sculptor. When the principal planes 
are in their proper place, when all relation- 
ships are exact, when the rhythm is right, 
other things come by themselves without 
one’s having to think about them.” 





Painting With Pencils 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., New 
York, has sent to THe Art Dicest a port- 
folio in which many artists and art students 
will be interested. It shows reproductions of 
color drawings made with Mongol thin lead 
colored pencils which, when the markings 
are gone over with a brush moistened with 
water, produce wash effects. There are also 
examples of work done with Aquarello 
water-color pencils in which blended and 
superimposed wash effects are produced. 





Picture Illumination 

Tue Art Dicest has received from the 
American Reflector & Lighting Co., Chi- 
cago, a four-color folder entitled “The 
Artistic Illumination of Pictures.” One side 
is filled with a remarkable color reproduc- 
tion of Maxfield Parrish’s “Royal Gorge” 
in the glow of artificial light, which falls on 
part of the frame and surrounding objects. 
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HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 
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at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
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MADE IN AMERICA } 
BY AMERICANS 


and the standard by which 
TEMPERA COLORS are 
judged. Try these as an under- 
painting for oil or for direct 
representation. You will enjoy 
a new thrill. If your dealer does 
not carry them, write us— 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
BAB ORATOR IES 


Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. 
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Color-Work 
Light 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
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Water 

Colors 






in tubes 
and pans 


Illustrated Leaflet ‘‘A-D’’ 
sent on request 
PELICAN WORKS- 
GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 
34 E. 23rd Street, New York 
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OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 
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Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 











Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st ST.. NEW YORK 
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Artists’ Materials 


Colors—Brushes—Canvas 


from the 
Manufacturer and Importer 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 
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Artists’ Materials 
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The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 


OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Memsers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 


including subscrip- 
tion to THE AR? 
DIGEsT. 


DUES, $5.00 a year, 
including THE Art 
DIGEsT. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 





THE ROTARY CLUB AS A LINK 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 
ARTISTS AND THE 
PUBLIC 


What better medium than the Rotary 
Club could be found for the dissemination 
of knowledge to the people of America of 
American art and. its producers? This 
thought occurred to me at the conclusion of 
an address, or rather an informal talk, before 
the Rotary Club of Richmond, Indiana, some 
few weeks ago. I spoke of “Art in Indus- 
try,” a subject very pertinent. I found a ready 
response and an attitude of wholehearted 
interest when I suggested the possibility of 
an open forum. In a few moments time I 
was in the midst of a group of business and 
professional men who were taking uncon- 
sciously a genuine interest in the subject. 

The formation of the American Artists 
Professional League and with it the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information makes 
it possible to obtain a tally of potential 
speakers among the artists. 

Artists, as a class, travel very extensively. 
Their movements might be scheduled so 
that by means of a stopover, for instance, 
between New York and Chicago, they could 
address, or rather talk informally, to a 
local Rotary club, and in most cases I 
think the Rotary club would be pleased to 
pay for the entertainment. That has been 
the sentiment in the different sections in 
which I have spoken. 

Naturally the Rotarian, be he either a 
merchant, doctor, manufacturer, banker or 
broker, knows little of the technical side of 
art. He is more interested in an anecdotal 
speech or discussion. The Rotarian is inter- 
ested in acquiring knowledge and enjoys 
asking questions. I have found a ready inter- 
est as soon as he finds that he is “part of 
the show.” That is as it should be. Today 
very few of us are satisfied to be sat down 
and preached to. My observation leads me to 
say that the interest of the men of a com- 
munity is by all means necessary for the 
real growth of true art appreciation. 

With the exception of museum organiza- 
tions, apparently the growth of art con- 
sciousness up to the present time has been 
left to women’s clubs for fostering. In local 
newspapers throughout the country the news 
of exhibitions and lectures on art has been 
excluded from the news section and placed 
on the woman’s page. The art of a country 
is just as vital to men as it is to women, 
indeed a major portion of art activities is 
underwritten by men. There is no logic then 
in placing the news of art and artists on 
the woman’s page of the daily press of 
the smaller cities. 

To make art universal, to bring a sense 
of its importance into every American home, 
would be an enrichment to the nation. A 
carefully planned co-operation between the 


and Lions Clubs would be a first step in 
this universal movement. 
—Guy WICcGINsS. 

* * * 
The Executive Committee of the League 
would greatly appreciate having the names 
of artists in different parts of the country 
who would consider themselves available as 
possible speakers along the lines suggested 
by Mr. Wiggins in his article above. Com- 
municate with the League Secretary. 


* * * 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


There has been some misunderstanding 
about dues in the League which we desire 
to correct. The annual dues for old and new 
members are $2.co for professional and 
associate professional members. This in- 
cludes a one year’s subscription to THE ART 
Dicest. For lay members the annual dues 
are $5.00, which includes the subscription 
to Tur Arr Dicest. Under a new arrange- 
ment, if you are already a subscriber to 
Tue Art Dicest, then you remit only $1.00 
in case of professional or associate profes- 
sional membership, or $3.00 in case of lay 
membership. Members of the League who 
have already paid the double subscription, 
will be credited with $1.00 or $2.00 as the 
case may be on next year’s dues to the 
League. 

In addition, all members of the A. A. P. L, 
who have been subscribers to THE ART 
Dicest before joining the League are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Conrow, the Secretary, 
of the duration of their subscription in order 
to enable him to give due credit. 

* * * 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION 


All workers in the visual arts, all friends 
of art in America, should be members of the 
League. 

All that is necessary for immediate enrol- 
ment is to send name, address and check for 
annual dues (for correct amount see heading 
at the top of this page) to Gorpon H. GRANT, 
Treasurer, 137 E. 66th St., New York, N.Y. 





Expert Wins Verdict 

Albert Rosenthal, painter, connoisseur and 
art expert, once of Philadelphia, now of 
New Hope, Pa., won a verdict of $5,000 
from Frederic Fairchild Sherman, connois- 
seur, private dealer and publisher of Art in 
America, for his service in authenticating 
a disputed Stuart portrait of Washington 
which the defendant said he found in 
England in 1923. 

The attribution of the picture to Stuart 
was disagreed with by Thomas B. Clarke and 
other expetts: Mr. Rosenthal asserted his 
authentication increased the value of the 
portrait from a paltry sum to $50,000. He 











American Artists Professional League and 





¢acturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 





such vital bodies as the Rotary, Kiwanis 





sued for $15,000 and the jury allowed him 
one-third of that amount. 
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Prizes at Chicago Water Color 


“On the Balcony,” by Ethel Walker (England). 


Logan $250 Prize. 


“Patricia,” by Emil Halzhauer (America), 
Logan Medal and $500 Prize. 


With one exception Americatis carried off 


the prizes at the 10th annual international 
water-color exhibition of the Chicago Art 


Institute, which will be on view until April | 


20. Henry Keller won the Watson F. Blair 
first prize ($600) with “Winter Landscape” ; 
Emil Halzhauer the Logan prize and 
medal ($500) with “Patricia” ;, Gifford Beal 


61 Art Schools 


have placed their announcements on pages 
26, 27, 28, 29 and 30 of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest. In the 1st April, 1929, number, 
there were 51; in the corresponding number 
of 1928 there were 41; in the same number 
in 1927 there were only 13 (which was not 
exactly unlucky). 

No better gauge of THe Art .DiceEst’s 
success can be conceived than this progres- 
sive recognition by the nation’s art schools. 
The directors of these schools, no matter 
where located, are closer to the art world 
than anybody else. They see THE Art DiGEST 
everywhere they go. They see six copies of 
it where they see one copy of any of its 
contemporaries. 

The art schools of America know that 
Tue Art Dicest’s circulation is universal. 
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International Go to Modernists ~ 


1 


the second Blair prize ($400) with “Fishing 
Boats, Rockport” ; Ethel Walker of England 
the second Logan prize ($250). with “On the 
Balcony” ; Charles Chapman the third Logan 
prize with “The Passing Crowd.” The Wil- 
liam H. Tuthill purchase prize went to 
Lloyd R. Jones for “The Artist.” 

Due to the important loan exhibition of 
paintings and prints by Delacroix also being 
shown at the Institute during this period, 
the water-color show is smaller than last 
year. There are 456 works’ by 264 artists 
from 14 countries. The United States is 
represented with 189 artists, France with 30, 
England with 18, Germany with 13, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia and Sweden with two each 
and Czechoslovakia, Greece, Holland, Ire- 
land, Italy and Japan with ome each. The jury 


| consisted of Jean Crawford Adams, John 
| Whorf and Allen St. John. 


As can be seen from the réproductions 
presented herewith of four of the six prize 
winners, the awards went to artists who 


| have -felt the influence.of modernism. The 


two not reproduced, for lack of space, are 
equally modernistic. Judging from the 
reproductions in the official catalogue, the 
exhibition tends decidedly teward modernism. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Post wrote a 
vicious criticism of the show. “Futility is the 
sum total of the 1oth International Water- 
Color exhibition at the Art Institute—tenth, 
and why not wind up the series and call it 
a decade! At no time in the six years we 
have seen the show has there ever been an 
exhibition worthy of the high sounding title 
‘International.’ The show has always been, 
as far as juries of limited capacity will allow, 
more or less representativé of what is going 
on in New York and Chicago, but the foreign 


| sections have always been’ meager, attenu- 


ated and in no way whatsoever.a mirror held 
up to the activities of European artists. 

“Lack of funds, probably, is a major cause 
—and the answer, as in the case of the Good- 
man theater, that other drag on the resources 
of the Art Institute, is doubtless that the 
responsible heads have done the best they 
could with money available. The best, how- 
ever, is so bad in the present instance, that 
the term ‘International,’ printed on the cata- 
log cover takes on the appearance of a sorry 
satire. 

“There is trying to grow up in these United 
States a theory, started by Meier-Graefe, the 
German critic, on his visit two years ago, 
that the American genius is expressing itself 
through the medium of water-color. Much 





“The Passing Crowd,’ by Charles S. Chapman. Winner 0 


Logan $100 Prize. 


“Winter Landscape,” by Henry Keller 
(America). Blair $600 Prize. 


pains have been taken to water this feeb 
little theory and make it grow into a stro 
and vigorous iron weed or golden rod, bi 
we fear it’s going to die in the tiny flowel 
pot where Meier-Graefe sprouted the seed 
“The American section of the presef 
water-color show is offered in evidence. I 
includes most of the best names—New York 
and Chicago—(even an example of Marit 
on whom Meier-Graefe depended heavily fo 
support of his theory). But there is little t 
indicate that we are doing anything typi 
of this Columbian soil—anything the Frene 
and the English have not done in the sam 
way and done better. 
“Nobody looks for important masterpiece 
in water-color, as a rule—forgetting Cézant 
and Turner ever lived. 
“But it seems there should be a few mort 
‘kicks,’ however mild, in our ‘International.’” 





Museums Acquire O’Keefe’s 

Three. paintings by Georgia O’Keefé 
shown at her recent exhibition at An Amer 
can Place, New York, have passed int 
museums—“Wooden Virgin” and “Pin 
Dish with Eggs” to the Barnes Foundation 
Merion, Pa., and “Ranchos Church, No. # 
to the Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washi 
ton, D.C. 
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